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SUPERVISION AS A PROFESSION 


In his address on Trades and Profes- 
sions at Albany when the new educa- 
tion building was dedicated, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard de- 
fined a profession as an occupation 
which is entered upon only after a long 
period of rigorous preparation, main- 
tains definite standards, and gives an 
unmeasured service. He thought teach- 
ing deserves to some extent to be 
classed as a profession in accordance 
with these criteria. 

Supervision might well be judged by 
the same tests. If teaching requires a 
long period of rigorous preparation, 
surely the work of supervision should be 
entered upon no less lightly. As mat- 
ters stand, however, the majority of 
those engaged in the supervision of teach- 
ing have had little or no systematic 
preparation for it. They have risen 
from the ranks and have never even for 
a single year devoted themselves to any- 
thing approaching a scientific study of 
such data as might be examined with a 
view to the formulation of principles 
and a working policy, to say noth- 
ing of first-hand observation and 
participation in criticism under 
direction. 


True the body of data bearing on the 
problems of supervision is neither large 
nor informing. Nevertheless there is a 
body of data too valuable to be wholly 
overlooked. Much of the outcome of 
educational experience must needs be 
stated in qualitative terms and may be 
none the less valuable on that account. 
Experimentation in the field is, more- 
over, possible and should receive more 
attention than it now does. 

Educators may well take a leaf out of 
the book of engineers, whose recently 
published report on Waste in Industry 
represents a far more exhaustive at- 
tempt to weigh the merits of manage- 
ment than teachers have as yet thought 
of attempting. Perhaps when our turn 
does come, we shall find likewise that 
the largest single cause of waste in edu- 
cation is poor leadership and direction, 
not incompetency on the part of the 
rank and file of the workers. 

Meanwhile, through every possible 
agency we shall do well to publish the 
fact that supervision is a distinct oc- 
cupation in itself, worthy of life-long de- 
votion, and demanding peculiar train- 
ing and fitness. In this connection 
membership in the National Conference 
on Educational Method is no mean help. 
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VISION AND SUPERVISION 


ROWENA KEITH KEYEs 
Head of English Department, Haaren High School, New York, N. Y. 


“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.’”’ Applicable in many post- 
war connections, these prophetic words 
might well have been the text of Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon in her review of the 
Report on English in ‘‘ The Refashion- 
ing of English Education” (Atlantic 
Monthly, January). 

“The ‘indispensable qualification of 
the teacher of literature,’’’ she quotes 
from the report, ‘‘‘is not learning but 
passion and a power to communicate 
— 

To one who has hailed with hope the 
wider recognition of the importance of 
education, since the war, it appears that 
here is the note most needed — though 
least often heard — among the voices 
raised by theorists on education. True, 
education for citizenship, development 
of individual ability, practical prepara- 
tion for life, the ‘“‘ project method”’ are 
among the slogans of today; but most of 
those who write and speak on such 
phases of the subject dwell on syllabi, 
curricula, devices in supervised study, 
scales and measurements of attainment, 
systems of training for teachers —a 
hundred applications of modern intel- 
lect and ingenuity to educational prob- 
lems — and do not emphasize the value 
of “‘passion,”’ of sympathy, of inspira- 
tion, —a far more difficult and elu- 
sive but also a vastly more important 
matter. 

For, great results in character, great 
movements in life, are never effected 
through systems elaborated by reason 


and judgment alone. The will must be 
roused through feeling. If the essence of 
mob-violence and of vulgarity is uncon- 
trolled emotion, quite as truly the fires 
of aspiration and of inspiration can be 
kindled only by emotion nobly directed. 
Yet, admitting all this, one questions, 
‘What can be said or done with regard 
to an aim so spiritual? Granted that in- 
spired teaching is desirable, that ‘pas- 
sion’ is the rarest and most precious of 
teaching assets, is it not true that such 
passion is communicated from soul to 
soul, defying analysis or cultivation?” 

The answer, I believe, is in a new con- 
ception, or at least a new emphasis in 
our conception, of the function of super- 
vision, a new appreciation of it as not 
merely a stereotyped looking-on or even 
looking-over the things within its imme- 
diate scope, but a clear, open-eyed vi- 
sion from the higher places; not merely 
planning plus criticism, pruning here, 
cutting there to bring the supervised 
into harmony with the supervisor’s pre- 
conceived notion, but great-minded 
breadth and depth of observation which 
sees in order to inspire. 

Have we not erred too often, all we of 
the supervising tribe — heads of de- 
partments, principals, superintendents, 
—in conceiving our function, apart 
from its administrative side, as consist- 
ing mainly in observing to evaluate, in 
criticising to correct; whereas, far above 
and beyond all other opportunities, 
ours is the opportunity of spiritual 
leadership? 
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I would not be understood to write 
with the purpose of indiscriminate ar- 
raignment. There are diversities of 
gifts and of operations in supervision as 
in all human affairs. Men and women 
of real vision are among us. But I sub- 
mit that with our American delight in 
the concrete, the obvious, we have cried 
up the excellence of plan, of method, of 
device and have said and thought too 
little of the power that is exerted 
through magnanimous supervision. 

To illustrate: The principal of the 
head of department in a high school is 
charged with the duty of estimating the 
teaching power of the staff, perhaps 
with ‘“‘marking’”’ them. In how many 
cases the classroom visits become, ac- 
cordingly, mere opportunities for find- 
ing ‘‘ what is the matter”’ with this one’s 
method, or showing dissatisfaction be- 
cause that one has not ridden the super- 
visor’s hobby! And this, not because we 
intend to be captious or ill-natured, but 
because in our crowded, hurrying lives 
the narrow view is the easier to take, or 
— alas! — because we lack the great- 
ness of heart to be truly human. 

In no subject is this type of supervi- 
sion more lamentable than in English, 
of which Miss Spurgeon writes: ‘Great 
literature, as those who care for it well 
know, is not only close to life but is a 
means of life,” and (from the report) 
“We must treat literature not as lan- 
guage merely, but as the self expression 
of great natures, the record and rekin- 
dling of spiritual experiences in daily life, 
for every one of us the means by which 
we may, if we will, realize our own im- 
pressions and communicate them to our 
fellows.” 

No one of us probably but would 
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subscribe to the ideal. Yet how do we 
carry its spirit into practice? 

Here are a few examples from my own 
observation: 

One of us has become impressed with 
the value of reading aloud as training in 
and test of appreciation. He visits 
classes in English and views them with 
a subconscious eagerness for reading 
aloud. Criticism, courteous but firm, is 
meted out to those who do not chance 
to be having that type of recitation. 
Another, alive to the tremendous need 
of improved oral English, finds in a sin- 
gle period devoted to a brief lecture-with 
instruction in how to take notes, ‘‘ pure 
waste of time,”’ having no faith in the 
teacher’s perception of special need. 

A teacher devoted to history, aware 
of its civic value, is promoted to a su- 
pervisory position and longs to see all 
English teachers using the labor prob- 
lem, the tariff, etc. for composition 
topics. She has awakened enthusiasm 
herself by the use of such subjects. She 
assumes that all should do it in all high 
school classes. She fails to realize that 
not all can through this means rouse in 
pupils of thirteen or fourteen years the 
‘“‘passion”’ that leads to spontaneous 
self-expression — the real objective; 
that indeed to do so is a rare thing, her 
own peculiar gift, perhaps. She says 
impatiently, ‘‘Why choose for these 
youngsters such a philosophical subject 
as ‘The Happiest Day of My Life’?’”’ 
For her that is all the subject presents 
—a philosophical abstraction. But 
there are about her dozens of teachers 
less “civic-minded,”’ but with sympa- 
thetic and understanding hearts, who 
can obtain from their young charges 
after a discussion of the _ topic, 
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charmingly genuine, unaffected nar- 
ratives of the joys of Graduation Day, 
or of the jolliest Christmas in memory. 

I once knew a teacher who devised a 
scheme for teaching pupils to describe 
with some degree of vividness. She in- 
vented a story which she narrated in 
serial form, pausing each day at a point 
where an illustration or description was 
needed. Eagerly the class supplied 
from their imaginations the requisite de- 
tails. She had attained her end, stimu- 
lation of imagination through pleasure 
in the story, followed by free, natural 
expression. Some other teachers laid 
hold of the plan and adapted it to their 
needs, but as its freshness wore off she 
found herself never again so successful 
in its use. Some of her own “‘passion”’ 
had vanished. Suppose that as head of 
department she had gone into all the 
classes of the grade, so full of that de- 
vice that all others seemed futile, and 
had adversely criticised the teachers be- 
cause they did not adopt this or a sim- 
ilar method. Obviously no inspiration 
would follow her visits. 

Now there is no question that many 
special devices, many sides of every 
subject need attention; that all teachers 
need to have them brought to their no- 
tice. The pity is that the supervisor is 
frequently more alive to the omission of 
a few of his favorite methods than to the 
possibilities in the particular teacher be- 
fore him. In reality the advantage of a 
fairly large school is in the fact that the 
pupils are subjected to the influence of a 
group or a series of varied personalities, 
each having a special strength as well as 
the unavoidable human weakness. The 
head of department must, it is true, 
stand for a certain steadiness of devel- 
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opment, must prevent any teacher from 
running altogether to a fad, but above 
and beyond this he should cultivate by 
hearty encouragement and approval 
the power of the individual teacher, in 
which his or her enthusiasm displays it- 
self. Every class is different from every 
other; every teacher is different from 
every other. This fact is unalterable as 
human nature is variable. The big 
thing, the human thing, then, for us as 
supervisors is to maintain a breadth of 
mind, a range of imagination, a depth of 
heart which seizes upon the talent and 
enthusiasm of each teacher as the one 
great means of inspirational teaching. 

An elementary school principal once 
said to me, “‘I am so fortunate in my 
staff of teachers; each one seems to have 
some special quality that I need in 
the school. Particularly in the special 
classes — those for subnormal, anemic, 
or backward children — I seem to have 
found just the right ones.” 

A few visits with her to the classes in 
question left no doubt in my mind that 
most of her ‘‘ good fortune’’ was due to 
the quality of her supervision. No sug- 
gestions or desires of the teachers were 
slighted; no one was ‘‘snapped up.” 
Each one was encouraged in what 
seemed to be nearest her heart. Yet I 
felt the steady undercurrent of wisdom 
and common sense — the stimulation of 
comparison and balancing of opinions. 
There was no ‘‘mushy sentimentality,” 
no over-sensitiveness; there was free in- 
terchange of ideas. No one could fail 
to see that for pupils, teacher, and 
principal the classroom visit was a 
pleasure. 

A high school principal found an Eng- 
lish teacher drawing forth the ideas of 
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little ninth-year girls on the old Eng- 
lish ballads that they had been reading. 
He asked permission to take her place 
for his own pleasure, sat down among 
the queer foreign little girls and throw- 
ing his own delightful personality into 
the teacher’s own method, roused the 
pupils to ecstatic delight and inspired 
the teacher to new appreciation of her 
opportunities. 

Compare with his vision that of a 
principal who freely declares that all 
the subjects in his school but one, that 
which was formerly his own, are poorly 
taught. 

If at least a few principals make of 
their supervision a leading and direct- 
ing of enthusiasm, what may not super- 
intendents, with their wider influence, 
effect? I have heard of one superin- 
tendent, honest, energetic, a “‘driver”’ 
for work, with much of “ Prussian”’ ef- 
ficiency in organizing, who, when he 
leaves all the teachers in a school dis- 
couraged and depressed by his destruc- 
tive criticism, declares that this is the 
only way to get them out of ruts and 
make them think. His frequent re- 
mark is that this or that subject is “ gen- 
erally very poorly taught.”’ I wonder if 
he would approve of the teacher's 
method who should turn toward the 
pupils such a closed mind as he has 
turned toward her. 
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Teachers are not angels nor geniuses, 
they are “‘just folks”’; but my own expe- 
rience as department head and admin- 
istrative assistant, as well as my general 
observation, leads me to believe them to 
be rather more in earnest, more idealis- 
tic, more ready to ‘do extras” for a 
good cause than the common run of 
other workers. I have found that when 
my own vision was clear, my heart open 
for their anxieties, my temper steady, 
my enthusiasm strong, most of them 
rose to remarkable heights of unselfish- 
ness and to real power in their teaching. 
When I failed in any or all of these par- 
ticulars, they weakened, grew petty to 
meet my pettiness, and showed the ef- 
fects in their work. The supervisor, 
high or low, who crowds his days with 
the mechanics of his work and neglects 
to cultivate human sympathy is, I ver- 
ily believe, not only endangering his own 
soul but those of teachers and pupils. 

This is a time when world-wide prob- 
lems and responsibilities prompt men 
as never before to prayer. May not we 
who bear the responsibility for guiding 
some part — small or great — of the 
educational forces of the nation make 
this our prayer: 

God give us vision, give us sympathy, 
give us a divine passion that shall burn 
away our prejudices and shall make us 
jit to lead. 








CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE VALUE OF PROJECTS' 


BESSIE 


Bacon GOODRICH 


Director of Elementary Education, Des Moines, Iowa 


AND 


RAYMOND H. FRANZEN 


Director of Department of Research, Des Moines, Iowa 


In the Teachers College Record of 
September, 1921, there appeared an 
article by Dr. John Herring which 
listed criteria for judging the value of a 
project. The list is collectively exhaus- 
tive, but the items are not intended to 
be mutually exclusive. In order to pro- 
vide a basis for formation of curricula, 
we have rearranged the order and 
classification that we may better paral- 
lel the mental processes of teachers with 
the vital considerations proposed by 
Dr. Herring. 

Fundamental laws of learning such as 
may be observed in animal behavior are 
the skeletal schema of the acquisition of 
the most involved human conduct. 
Consider the dog that learns to “‘sit up.” 
Meat or other desirable food is held over 
his head and he attempts to gain posses- 
sion of this food by going through all the 
various forms of behavior in his reper- 
toire. Finally his hind legs tire as he 
stands and prances on them, trying to 
reach the food. He falls back on his 
haunches, his eyes still on the object of 
his actions. It is then given to him. 
Next time he falls back on his haunches 
earlier. He learns to respond in this 
way through doing it and being satisfied 
with the consequence of that act. Prac- 
tice and resultant satisfaction form 


habits. 


Children also face situations that 
need solutions, and the rewards may be 
made asimportant tothem as the food is 
to the dog. These habits may be as sim- 
ple as saying or writing ‘‘4’’ when con- 
fronted with the situation ‘‘2 plus 2, 
or they may combine to form a complex 
trait such as initiative; but education is 
not the development of general powers 
or faculties, it is the process of habit 
formation. The habits which we want 
children to form are those that deal 
with the world as it is, that they may 
more easily meet life situations. There 
should be no chasm between school and 
experience. Habits are formed by prac- 
tice when the children are interested in the 
results of that practice. 

Therefore, children should be stimu- 
lated to initiate schemes and enterprises, 
helped to develop them, and encouraged 
to evaluate the results. If the activity 
is their activity they wili develop habits; 
if the activity is such as real life offers, 
these habits will be useful acquisitions; 
if the result is satisfactory to them, the 
habits will be firmly cemented. Educa- 
tion is the successful and satisfactory use 
of movements and thoughts which are 
necessary to later life. 

Table manners cannot be taught by 
lectures or by pictures but by stimulat- 
ing their exercise with interest in the 
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' The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Kate Kelly in preparing the criteria listed in this article. 
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results. Sportsmanship, habits of fair 
play, are learned by the actual playing 
in which justice to all and sportsmanlike 
conduct adds to the zest of the game. 
Habits of justice are developed by 
exercise of justice where the results are 
apparent and satisfactory. Justice is 
not taught by lectures nor by emphasis 
on good actions in the reading of the 
children. The worst rogue in the world 
might be able to draw subtle distinctions 
between what is good and what is bad. 
Children will not learn division nearly 
as quickly when that itself is the only 
goal in view as they will when some 
enterprise in which they are involved 
demands the use of such skill. They 
then have an interest in the results of 
their practice; the habits of division are 
cemented by the anticipation of their 
use in that activity, and later by the 
satisfaction resulting from their suc- 
cessful application. Children who learn 
division in order to divide their garden 
as they want, will establish and fix the 
habits of division more firmly in less 
time than children who begin’ to learn 
division because it is the next lesson in 
the book. Often a hypothetical pie is 
the only material used in a division 
lesson. What child is interested in a 
hypothetical pie? Professor Thorndike 
shows very clearly in his late books, 
New Methods in Arithmetic and The 
Psychoiogy of Arithmetic, how little use 
and consequently how little interest 
there is in many arithmetic problems. 
Children in the seventh grade often 
answer the questions of problems given 
in a book or by a teacher by adding, 
multiplying, dividing, doing anything 
they can do with the figures. They do 
everything in their repertoire of response 


to numbers just as the dog did with the 
meat held over his head. Still in every- 
day life they choose the correct arith- 
metical operation to perform with their 
marbles. This is because the problems 
they have met in their arithmetic 
lessons have been put to no practical 
use. Their responses to an arithmetic 
problem from the book are the mental 
operations basic to guessing rather than 
those basic to solution of a difficulty. 

The criteria submitted are classified 
under the following main headings: 

I. Objectives of Activity. 

Obviously the habits developed must 
be worth while. They must form a por- 
tion of the training that tends to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
They must provide an equipment which 
aids us to gain a better total economy 
of expression of desire. 

II. Springs to Activity. 

The springs of behavior in school 
should be such as are aroused by the 
world we live in. Mental discipline is 
no longer a serious possibility. The 
habits taught must be defined in terms 
of connections between situations and 
responses. We cannot train ‘‘concen- 
tration,” ‘‘will power,” or ‘“‘memory”’ 
any more than we can raise “‘ tree-ness.”’ 
We can connect the muscular and glan- 
dular responses which mean attention to 
a certain situation, just as we can grow 
a certain kind of tree. If we wish to 
train ‘“‘memory,’’ we must decide what 
specific memory of what,—just as we 
must decide which kind of a tree to 
plant. ‘‘Memory”’ and such terms are 
abstractions and may aid descriptive 
thought but are not profitable consid- 
erations for pedagogy. 
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We must also be sure that each indi- 
vidual’s activities are appropriate to his 
needs. Individual differences are a fact 
which officers of instruction must reckon 
with. We cannot in whclesale fashion 
prescribe texts or methods for Grade 
VI. The extreme children in Grade VI 
differ as much in ability as the average 
of Grade III differs from the average of 
Grade VIII. Projects must provide 
. springs to activity for all the chil- 
dren of the group, varied as they are in 
abilities and interests. 

III. Economy of Activity. 

The abilities and traits which are 
formed should eventually be integrated 
into one purposive economy of expres- 
sion—a vocation. We must avoid a 
scrap heap of equipment and tendency. 
Education should weave the myriad de- 
sires of man into a tapestry of expres- 
sion and the patterns of the weaving 
should be our virtues. 

We must then consider each project 
in relation to the total present activities 
of the child in the home and in the 
school as well as the probabilities of 
future occupation. 


IV. Relation of the Child to His Activities. 


As was emphasized above, the degree 
of strength of a connection is related in 
an important way to the degree of sat- 
isfaction in the result. The child must 
be able to comment favorably on the 
outcome of the enterprise. It must be 
his value to his work. 

We believe that these four criteria, 
which are subdivided and illustrated 
below, provide a satisfactory basis for 
analysis of the value of a project. They 
parallel the psychological processes of 
learning and can thus be easily applied 
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to any enterprise. It is, of course, desir- 
able to have some objective tool which 
will yield quantities in these four quali- 
ties, but at the present stage of educa- 
tional psychology of tendency and trait, 
it seems impossible to arrive at an ac- 
ceptable test. We wish to emphasize 
the fact that the value of having criteria 
is the value of analysis. To know these 
rules will not mean that the teaching of 
projects will be any better, any more 
than knowing rules of grammar im- 
proves oral or written expression, but it 
will aid in the analysis of the virtue of 
a project and the diagnosis of its short- 
comings, just as a knowledge of gram- 
mar will aid in proof reading. 


PROJECTS USED FOR ILLUSTRATIVE 
PURPOSES 
1. Geography Project. 

The children in one of the sixth grade 
geography classes, while studying the 
subject of lumbering, decided to build a 
model of a modern lumber camp. There 
were no materials at hand with which 
to work, but as the various needs devel- 
oped the children in some way managed 
to supply the necessary material. The 
first thing needed was a sand box. Two 
of the boys made at home a very crude 
box and brought it to school. Since 
sand was difficult to secure and heavy to 
handle, they filled the bottom of the 
box with straw and sprinkled soil over 
the top. They then planted their forest, 
made the lumberman’s cabin, and all 
of the tools which he needed for his 
work—the handsaws, sawhorses, etc. 
They also provided some of the machin- 
ery found in modern camps and mills. 
There was a crane for carrying logs, 
built from an erector, and a circular saw 
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which they themselves had fashioned. 
Both were run by electric motors which 
members of the class had furnished. 

The study of the industry was not 
left at this point, but through this 
activity the children were led to study 
in some detail the following topics: (1) 
the principal lumber areas of the United 
States; (2) the kind of wood produced 
in each area; (3) the main transporta- 
tion routes over which these products 
are shipped; and (4) the most important 
conservation measures which have been 
passed. 

After they had completed their study, 
they organized their material and in- 
vited two of the supervisors to come to 
their room to’see and to hear the results 
of their work. Later a forester was 
invited to speak to them and to answer 
questions which had arisen in class dis- 
cussions and for which they had been 
able to find no answer. 


2. Letter Writing Project. 


Childrenina fifth grade at Burlington, 
Vermont, wrote letters asking that Des 
Moines children tell them something of 
their city and their state. The children 
in one of the Des Moines fifth grades 
undertook to answer these letters and 
to give the information asked for. A 
large number of pictures and post cards 
were collected from various sources and 
each child wrote upon a different phase 
of life in lowa. An unusually interesting 
series of letters resulted, each fully illus- 
trated. These were sent to Vermont 
and copies will later be made into book 
form to be read by others. 


3. Health Posters in Grade I. 


The health work in primary grades 
concerns itself principally with the food 
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children eat, the care of teeth, bathing, 
and sleeping with fresh air. An effort is 
made in the lowest grades to establish 
these habits and to get the children so 
interested in the habits themselves that 
no extraenous incentives are needed. 
The children of a1-B class formulated 
for themselves certain health standards 
and made posters illustrating these. 
Pictures were cut from magazines and 
mounted on tag board. Each member 
of the class offered suggestions for the 
sentence to accompany the picture. 
The relative merits of the various sug- 
gestions were discussed to find which 
sentence best stated the principle in 
question. After this was decided, the 
teacher printed the sentence on the 
poster. These are some of the state- 
ments: 
Bread makes us strong. 
Milk makes me fat. 
How often do you take a bath? 
4. I brush my teeth twice a day. 


" ? ? 


4. A Puppet Theater. 


A 5-A class in literature was one day 
entertained during a recitation period 
by one of its members showing to them 
a cardboard theater in which the story 
of Aladdin was staged. This experience 
brought from some of the members of 
the class the request that they be given 
an opportunity to dramatize a play 
in this way. The matter was fully 
discussed, with the result that the class 
decided to embark upon the under- 
taking. Since they were at the time 
reading Pyle’s King Arthur Stories, they 
selected some of these for presentation 
upon their puppet stage. 

First a cardboard stage and paper 
dolls were made, but these proved 
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unsatisfactory to the children. A paper 
tournament didn’t go and paper dolls 
didn’t appear very well in costumes of 
knights and ladies. After much discus- 
sion, cloth dolls were decided upon, 
patterns were cut, and the play immedi- 
ately began to take on the semblance of 
real life. One of the boys made a stage 
at home and brought it to school. Ar- 
thur, Merlin, Sir Kay, Sir Gawain, 
knights, pages, lords, ladies, the king 
and queen—thirty-six dolls in all— 
were produced. Twelve horses and 
many pieces of armor were needed for 
the tournament. Stage settings in keep- 
ing with each part of the story were 
called for. The teachers of art and sew- 
ing were asked to help, as were other 
teachers, who suggested ways and means 
of getting materials, color effects, etc. 
Because costume materials were hard 
to get, each grade was invited to con- 
tribute and all enthusiastically re- 
sponded. Silks, satins, laces, leather, 
furs, and feathers were brought in. 
Books were consulted to find correct 
style in costumes and armor. Much of 
the work was done after school, at home, 
and, at the children’s request, they 
worked at school on _ Saturday 
mornings. 

At intervals the principal or one of 


the supervisors was asked to witness the , 


progress of the play and to help with 
some point. The chosen scenes had to 
be put in dramatic form. This furnished 
language work for weeks. Finally a 
group of supervisors were invited to see 
the play in its finished form. Their ap- 
preciation of it led the class to present 
it before the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of their school and before represen- 
tative groups of children from other 
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schools. Later this group had the priv- 
ilege of seeing one of the charming 
performances given by Tony Sarg with 
his puppet players. There was a very 
marked and sincere appreciation of this 
artistic production by the entire group. 
For four months the puppet theater was 
the center of interest in this school, and 
the joy and pride of the children in the 
undertaking convinced the teachers of 
the value of this kind of work. 


5. Christmas Carol Program. 


Each room from the first through the 
eighth grade in one of the schools had 
learned a carol to contribute to the 
Christmas program. This had been 
done during the music period. This 
school has no community room so there 
was no opportunity of getting the 
classes together as a group. It was 
finally decided that each class should 
come out into the hall or on the stairs to 
sing in order that all might enjoy the 
music. The program lasted forty min- 
utes and every song was listened to with 
the greatest appreciation by the rest of 
the school. The following carols were 
sung: 


1. O Come, All Ye Faithful (hummed, 
with phonograph accompaniment, by 
1-B class). 

2. Away in the Manger. 

The Wind Through the Olive Trees 

— Grades I and 2. 
. Sleep, Darling, Sleep—Grade 3. 
4. It Came Upon the Midnight Clear— 
Grade 4. 
5. There’s a Song in the Air—Grade 5. 
6. Silent Night, Holy Night (Ger- 
man)—Grades 6, 7 and 8. 
7. Noél (French)—Grades 6, 7 and 8. 


w 
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THE CRITERIA AND THEIR APPLICA- 
TION TO THE ABOVE AND OTHER 
SCHOOLROOM SITUATIONS 


[. Objectives of Activity. 

A. The content and outcome should be or 
should become important portions of the 
social heritage. 

1. The material used should be of social 
value. 

(a) Geography project. 

(1) Facts concerning industry, areas 
of production, transportation 
routes, and conservation laws 
are of social value. 

(b) Letter-writing project. 

(1) Facts concerning Iowa are of 
social value. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(1) Carols represented best type of 
that material available. 

(d) Health poster project. 

(1) This material contributed to 
knowledge of health facts con- 
cerning food, sleep, care of 
teeth and skin. 

(e) Puppet theater project. 

(1) Material dramatized, valuable 
as a piece of literature. 

(2) Material dramatized, valuable as 
a period in history. 

(3) Art principles established, valua- 
ble. 

(f) Songs given to children should have 
musical merit, literary content, and 
should be suited to the interests of 
the children singing them. 

2. The result of the classroom activity 
should be of social value. 

(a) Geography project. 

(1) Free classroom discussion. 

(2) Class pride and satisfaction in 
the finished sand table. 

(3) Giving of information to others 
interested. 

(b) Letter-writing project. 

(1) Letters and booklet were of social 
value. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(1) The same carols were sung in 
homes and churches, hence the 


children were able to partici- 
pate there. 

(d) Health poster project. 

(1) Valuable habits of right living 
were established for individ- 
uals and the group. 

(e) Puppet theater project. 

(1) Coéperation, recognition of in- 
dividual ability, school spirit, 
self expression of individuals 
and class as a whole, desire to 
share their enterprise with par- 
ents and with children of other 
schools were developed through 
this enterprise. 

(f) To a large degree the product of stu- 
dents in each typewriting and 
stenography exercise should ac- 
tually be used. 

B. The knowledges, skills, and attitudes devel- 
oping through the undertaking should be- 
come such that they increase the child’s 
ability to control situations. 

1. Geography project. 

(a) Kaowledges. 

(1) Lumber industry. 

(2) Areas of production. 

(3) Transportation routes. 

(4) Conservation laws. 

(5) Organization of material. 

(6) Oral expression. 

(b) Skills. 

(1) Motor skills used in building. 

(2) Using reference material. 

(3) Running a motor. 

(4) Organizing material. 

(5) Expression. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(1) Codperative spirit. 

(2) Responsibility toward public 
property. 

2. Letter-writing project. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(1) Facts about Iowa. 

(2) Facts about Vermont. 

(3) Correct letter form. 

(4) Organization of material. 

(b) Skills. 

(1) Writing English. 

(2) Collecting and organizing ma- 
terial. 
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(3) Improved pennianship. 


(c) Attitudes. 


(1) Closer sympathy with children 
of another state. 

(2) Keener appreciation of resources 
of two states. 

(3) Pride in each other’s work. 


. Christmas carol program. 
(a) Knowledges. 


(1) Carols themselves became part 
of child’s literary equipment. 

(2) Source of — carols—English, 
French, German, etc. 

(3) Organization of a program. 


(b) Skills. 


(1) Using voices so they could be 
heard upstairs or down. 

(2) Clear enunciation in order to 
carry meaning and spirit of 
song. 

(3) The pleasure other children were 
to receive from the singing 
made work on tone quality 
necessary. 


(c) Attitudes. 


(1) Responsibility for the success of 
the program, appreciation of 
the meaning and spirit of 
Christmas, and joy in con- 
tributing were very apparent. 


4. Health poster project. 
(a) Knowledges. 


(1) Kinds of food of greatest value 
to children. 

(2) Necessity of fresh air both day 
and night. 

(3) What happens when teeth are 
neglected. 

(4) The beauty of clean teeth. 


(b) Skills. 


(1) Brushing teeth correctly. 


(c) Attitudes. 


(1) Desire to be strong, clean, attrac- 
tive. 

(2) Coéperation, personal responsi- 
bility. 


5. Puppet theater project. 
(a) Knowledges. 


(1) Stories themselves in their his- 
torical setting. 
(2) Many facts about changing 
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narrative material into dra- 
matic form. 

(3) Facts related to the making of a 
play. 

(4) Historical periods as shown in 
costume materials and kinds 
of armor. P 

(5) Organization of material. 

Skills. 

(1) Using reference material. 

(2) Manipulation of puppets. 

(3) Stage management. 

(4) Producing pleasing lighting and 
color effects on stage. 


(c) Attitudes. 


(1) Responsibility. 

(2) Svmpathy. 

(3) Coéperation. 

(4) Appreciation of drama and its 
possibilities for children. 

(5) Pride in their school. 


6. Any worth-while dramatization. 
(a) Knowledges. 


(1) Literary material. 

(2) Historical material. 

(3) Setting of drama. 

(4) Structure of drama. 

Skills. 

(1) Planning. 

(2) Impersonation. 

(3) Imagination. 

(4) Execution. 

(5) Judging results. 

Attitudes. 

(1) New interest in material drama- 
tized. 

(2) Keener interest in dramatic art. 

(3) Coéperation. 

(4) Leadership. 

(5) Appreciation of individualability. 

(6) New confidence, poise, self-re- 
spect. 


7. Any student council undertaking. 
(a) Knowledges. 


(1) Organization. 
(2) Parliamentary law. 


(b) Skills. 


(1) Conducting a meeting. 


(c) Attitudes. 


(1) A keener appreciation of the 
need of law. 
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(2) Coéperation. 
(3) Tolerance. 
(4) Justice. 

8. Spelling should be given when needed for 
written expression. 

g. Is the handwriting developed in schools 
carried over in life? 

10. Is handwriting developed in penman- 
ship period used in composition 
period? 

C. The outcome should result in purposes which 
lead to further activity. 

1. Geography project. 

(a) Led on to other industrial projects. 
Children were through this inter- 
ested to carry out a similar enter- 
prise in the study of coal. 

2. Puppet theater project. 

(a) Cardboard stage and paper dolls led 
to more finished production with 
cloth dolls and horses. Children are 
planning another play. 

3. Does study of home economics lead the 
child to cook and to sew outside of 
school? 

4. Does the study of music in school lead 
the child to express himself through 
good music for pleasure outside of 
school? Does he choose to listen to 
good music? 

5. Does the study of poetry in school lead 
to reading of good poetry outside of 
school? 

6. Does study of art lead to use of art prin- 

ciples in dress, in selection of pictures, 

in house decoration? 
. How many children go of their own voli- 
tion to visit exhibitions? 


™“S 


II. Springs to Activity. 

A. The needs and difficulties which give rise to 
activity should frequently be such as arise 
in the actual processes of living. 

1. Spelling should be given when needed for 
written language. 
(a) Puppet theatre project. 

(1) Class needed to know how to 
spell many new words in put- 
ting the story into dramatic 
form. 

2. Arithmetic facts and drill should be 


uw 


given, if possible, when needed to carry 
out child’s undertaking. 
(a) Measuring when needed for building. 
(b) Addition facts when needed for keep- 
ing scores. 
(c) Keeping accounts, percentage, simple 
banking principles when needed in 
school bank. 


. Stenography drill should be emphasized 


at points where there has been failure 
in taking dictation. 


. Music. 


(a) Technical points should be stressed 
when the children feel their limita- 
tions in the singing of a particular 
song; for example: 

(1) Key name, rests, note value and 
time (how adapted to the 
meaning of the song). 

(2) Chorus singing for an audience 
brings the need for pleasing 
tone, good ensemble, and care- 
ful observance of time. 

(3) Need of music for pageants, for 
seasonal expression (spring, 
summer, winter, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving), and for pro- 
gram purposes give rich op- 
portunity for work where 
there is a ‘felt need and diff- 
culty” on the part of the 
children. 

Art. 

(a) Principles of perspective should be 
given when children are dissatis- 
fied with the results of their effort. 

(b) Design should be given when needed 
for decoration of a particular arti- 
cle which the children want. 

(c) Color values should be studied when 
needed to produce certain desired 
results. 

(1) Example: In planning their 
stage settings for the puppet 

. theater, lighting, costumes, 
and equipment for puppet 
theater, children found they 
needed to study color and com- 
position in order to get the 
best arrangement and most 
pleasing effect. 
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B. Due consideration should be given to indi- 


I. 


vidual differences in: 

Purposes. 

(a) Industrial training—child should 
make an article of worth to him 
or his group. 

(b) Sewing—child should make an arti- 
cle of worth to him or his group. 


. Needs for knowledge and skill. 


(a) Spelling—words needed by the indi- 
vidual should be studied. 

(b) Language—correct forms needed by 
individual should be drilled upon. 

(c) Physical education—corrective ex- 
ercises needed by individual should 
be given. 

(d) Penmanship—individual needs should 
be considered. Doesthechild want 
speed or does he want quality? 


. Inherited capacity. 


(a) Standards of attainment for individ- 
ual children should be based upon 
individual ability. 

(1) Example: The: best horse in 
puppet show was made by a 
girl who stood very low in any 
abstract part of the work of 
her class. 


C. The mechanical features involved in the 


— 


plan (nailing shingles, computing, learn- 
ing number combination) should be so 
related that when possible no extraneous 
or artificial incentives are necessary. 


. Examples of such extraneous incentives. 


(a) Stars for spelling or conduct. 

(b) Buttons for health chores. 

(c) Mothers’ Club treats (giving special 
treat to grade which has most 
mothers present at meetings). 

(d) Prizes for exhibits of school work. 

(e) Devices in phonics, arithmetic, etc. 

(f) Any sugar-coated material. 


[II. Economy of Activity. 


A. The purpose should be carried through to 


an outcome. 


1. This has been accomplished when a proj- 





ect is completed and has been judged 
by the children. 

(a) See Christmas carol program. 

(b) See puppet theater project. 


2. Penmanship—where does 


B. All irrelevant ects and attitudes should be 


excluded or effectively subordinated. 


1. In music, literature, art, establish the 


mood which will tend toward a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the selection 
studied. 


2. Lead children to rule out intelligently all 


facts which do not bear upon point 
under consideration. 


. The purpose and outcome (whether satis- 


fying or annoying) should be shared justly 
by all the members of the group under- 
taking the enterprise. 


. If a school bank has been started, its 


success brings honor to the group and 
its failure brings defeat which must be 
borne by group. 


. Recognized failure of a dramatization be- 


cause beyond power of group giving it, 
or because of insufficient preparation, 
or because of lack of team work must 
be shared by group. 


. The purposes involved should be free from 


conflict with the outside activities of the 


child. 


1. Coming into schoolroom should not mean 


a break in children’s interests. While 
the outside interests may not be the 
most worthy interests, the school must 
recognize these and build upon them, 
modifying them if that is desirable. 
Unless it does this, the existing con- 
flict will mean that the school train- 
ing is likely to break down, since that 
is the least persistent. The manner of 
work and conditions under which it is 
done should as nearly as possible re- 
semble what the child finds outside of 
school, so that two conflicting sets of 
habits may not be set up. 


IV. Relation of the Child to His Activities. 
A. The success of the enterprise and the judg- 


ment of the values of the outcome are the 
last steps of the activity. The judgment 
should be the answer to the question, “Is 
the original purpose satisfied?”’ 


1. Art—did the design suit the article for 


which it was planned? 
my writing 
come on scale? 
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3. Individual and group graphs showing 
accomplishment in arithmetic and 
spelling. 

. Dramatization—are we ready to give it? 
5. Have we answered the questions with 

which we started? 

6. Older children should ask, ‘‘ What have I 
learned through this undertaking? 
What mistakes have I made? How 
may I do better next time?”’ 

(Teacher ought to ask, “Are 
these pupils growing in their 
ideals of work? Intheir stand- 
ards of accomplishment?’’) 

B. The process and outcome should be satisfy- 
ing to the individual and to the group or, 
although in themselves annoying, should 
be employed as means of satisfaction. 

1. Satisfying. 


> 


(a) Geography exercise. 
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(b) Letter writing. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(d) Puppet theater. 

2. Annoying, but employed as means of 
satisfaction. 

(a) A school bank in the middle of its 
second year seemed to be failing. 
Enthusiasm had waned and depos- 
its had fallen off. The members of 
the class finally called a meeting 
in which they faced the situation 
and decided they must either do 
some very hard work to reéstab- 
lish it or give up the project alto- 
gether. They decided to do the 
work although it meant persistent 
effort in advertising and much 
after-school work. The bank soon 
resumed its former place in the 
school life. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


I. ‘‘How can student teachers be 
trained to use the project method?” 

This topic was chosen for discussion 
by the normal school group in Educa- 
tion s214B at Columbia University, 
Summer Session, 1921. The group con- 
sisted of representatives from the nor- 
mal schools of a number of states and 
Canada. At the close of the session, the 
following report was made by the Chair- 
man, Dr. H. E. Amoss.! 


II. Teachers cannot be classed 
among the pessimistic and _faint- 
hearted. But, as the eye of a careful 


driver is quick to see rough passages 
upon a strange road before it becomes 
aware of smooth stretches, so the first 
glance of a cautious inquirer is likely to 
detect dangers, rather than advantages, 
in any new undertaking. Thus‘it hap- 
pened that the attention of the group 


was first directed to certain obstacles 
which, under present conditions, appear 
to block the path of progress. 

A. Various difficulties, arising from 
our present normal school organiza- 
tion, were pointed out: 

1. Many teachers connected with 
training institutions are not familiar 
with the project method, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, are not in- 
terested in it. 

2. Specialization in any academic de- 
partment tends to overemphasize the 
teaching of subject matter and to un- 
deremphasize the teaching of children, 
while long-continued schoolroom prac- 
tice exaggerates the importance of 
routine detail. Project learning, based 
as it is upon child purposing, is a re- 
versal of the usual pedagogic perspec- 
tive since it attempts to look upon life 


1 Dr. Amoss is a member of the faculty of the Normal School] in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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from the child’s point of view rather 
than from the teacher’s. There is a 
grave danger lest the specialist teacher, 
concerned with the academic values of 
her department, and the critic teacher, 
intent upon the detail of schoolroom 
management, fail to co6perate in such a 
way as to make the normal school 
course itself a project. 

3. It takes a man four years to so ac- 


quaint himself with the structure and: 


care of thirty-two teeth that he may be 
in a position to practice dentistry. Isa 
tooth more difficult to understand than 
a child? Or should the present two-year 
normal course be extended? 

B. Difficulties arising from the status 
of students who enter teacher training 
institutions were also mentioned. 

1. These students have had little or 
no experience with the project method. 
On the contrary, during their own 
school careers they have become habit- 
uated to other learning processes. They 
bring no constructive ideas of methods 
which might be used in the interpreta- 
tion of school life and in the building up 
of concepts and skills in the science and 
art of education; but they do bring an 
accumulation of false notions which 
the normal school must clear away in 
order to obtain a secure foundation for 
method study. 

2. Usually the mental content of 
these students is in an attic-like state of 
confusion. Everything is there, but —. 
This disorganization is the result of 
teachers having used injective instead 
of projective methods of instruction. 
Knowledge has been stowed away, 
rather than grown in the mind. It is 
like the street-car tickets in a woman’s 
hand bag; and until this knowledge has 
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been reordered into a handy, get-at-able 
form, the student-teacher cannot use it 
in her classroom work. The “vicious 
circle’? argument, that these students 
are the product of normal school 
trained teachers, might here be ad- 
vanced. Defense is not offered. No 
stronger evidence for the necessity of a 
change in normal methods could be 
brought forward. 

3. A lack of executive ability among 
the girls entering our training institu- 
tions is quite apparent. Their previous 
school education has been a passive 
process; and the spirit of enterprise that 
a system of purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and judging should have developed 
is not present. The fact that, as a re- 
sult of an out-of-school education in the 
field of sports, in church or other social 
organizations, some of these students 
display an ability to handle situations, 
goes to show what might have been ac- 
complished under other school condi- 
tions and points out the course which 
must be pursued in the normal school, if 
these students are to be fitted for the re- 
sponsibilities of the teaching profession. 

4. Girls entering normal school at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen have a men- 
tal set away from the things of child- 
hood. A natural desire to appear ma- 
ture in action, speech, thought, dress, 
etc. — however much that wish may be 
reversed in later years — puts them in 
an unsympathetic attitude toward the 
workings of the child mind. No age is so 
remote from youth as the age just be- 
yond. But since project method is a 
view of education from the child’s 
standpoint, the student-teacher must 
be trained to reappreciate her recently 
abandoned outlook. 
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Ill. The above mentioned difficul- 
ties were discussed in the light of actual 
happenings and conditions experienced 
by the various members of the group; 
and the following recommendations re 
normal school organization were made: 

1. Supporters of the project method 
must do evangelical work among their 
fellow teachers. 

2. But propaganda in itself is not 
sufficient. Interest and enthusiasm may 
thus be aroused, but to become effective 
that interest must be directed along 
proper channels. The project method is 
a scientific process, founded upon scien- 
tific bases, and requiring scientific 
study. One of the greatest obstacles to 
the spread of this new idea is the prac- 
tice of certain pseudo project methods 
which, founded upon a misconception, 
or a lack of conception, of the true na- 
ture of the process inevitably end in 
failure and cast discredit upon that 
which has been imitated. 

Possibly the most practical way of 
harnessing the interest created by prop- 
aganda would be through the establish- 
ment of night schools, in which both 
normal and city teachers would asso- 
ciate for the purpose of increasing 
their professional efficiency. The good 
teacher is always a student, and little 
difficulty should be encountered in se- 
curing the coéperation of the best teach- 
ers in any community. The teacher who 
is not interested in the improvement of 
her professional status will never be able 
to handle the project method anyway, 
since only she who has the student’s 
mind can look upon education from the 
learner's point of view. To increase 
the effectiveness of the course, and to 
hold out material benefits as an addi- 


tional incentive to enrollment, these 
night schools should be associated with 
the extramural courses conducted by 
Teachers College, New York, and other 
institutions in which university credits 
may be obtained. 

3. Only by making the normal school 
course itself a project, in which special- 
ist teacher, critic teacher, and student 
alike participate, can the closest co6ép- 
eration of all concerned be secured. As 
long as the science specialist is chiefly 
concerned with methods of teaching 
science, the English specialist with 
methods of teaching language, and the 
mathematical specialist with methods 
of teaching arithmetic, no one is going 
to be much concerned with methods of 
teaching children. But when the study 
of child training becomes the project 
purpose of the normal course, the ef- 
forts of the various method teachers 
can coérdinate toward one end. 

Indeed, the problem of the over- 
crowded curriculum, which is such a 
source of worry to many teachers, may 
in this way be largely overcome before 
it is confronted. No one ever heard of a 
fisherman’s kicking because he had too 
much tackle; or of a golfer’s objecting to 
an extra supply of sticks and balls; or 
of a carpenter’s growling because he 
owned too many saws and chisels and 
bits. And when the graduates of our 
normal schools shall have been taught 
to look upon subject matter as an 
equipment of tools to be used in the 
training of children, no sensible teacher 
will be found objecting to the number 
and variety of instruments placed at 
her disposal. 

4. The present two-year normal 
course should be extended another year. 
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As teaching becomes more and more a 
matter of child training, and less and 
less a matter of giving instruction, the 
need for increased professional educa- 
tion arises. So long as the ‘‘school- 
marm” taught arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, etc., an academic knowl- 
edge of these subjects, together with a 
birch rod, was her chief stock-in-trade. 
But when it becomes her business to 
teach children, she requires, in addition 
to this academic knowledge, a compre- 
hension of child psychology, a wide and 
cultured acquaintance with life, and a 
thorough grasp of those pedagogical 
methods whereby the growing child is 
adjusted to life. In place of a birch rod 
she must have a familiar sympathy 
with youthful reactions, and this can- 
not be picked up in the woods, after a 
minute’s search. 

IV. The group next considered the 
best way of introducing the student- 
teacher to the project method. Four 
possible means — practice-teaching, ob- 
servation, the study of theory, and ac- 
tual participation — were discussed. 

1. Practice-teaching as a first step is 
out of the question. One cannot prac- 
tice the unknown. Besides, the welfare 
of the model-school children must re- 
ceive consideration. 

2. Observation is valueless without a 
body of interpretative experience to di- 
rect attention and enable judgment of 
results. We get out of an observation 
only what we see into it. The majority 
of students entering the normal school 
are not familiar with the project method 
of learning, and cannot profit from dem- 
onstration lessons during the opening 
weeks of the term. 

3. Theory is an abstract study. An 
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abstract idea can only be gained by a 
process of induction from a number of 
particular experiences. A general truth 
cannot be taught or learned as a thing 
in itself, apart from the concrete ele- 
ments out of which it was derived. As 
the teacher can neither vicariously 
think nor experience for her students, a 
study of the theory of project method, 
before actual experience with the work- 
ings of the method, would resolve itself 
into a study of words. 

4. By a process of elimination, it 
would appear that students entering the 
normal school must become acquainted 
with the project method by means of 
actual participation. 

5. Until this method shall have be- 
come the recognized and standard mode 
of learning in our grade and high 
schools, the first term of the present 
two-year course — or a longer period 
in the proposed three-year course 
should be devoted to a reorganization 
of the senior work of the grade school, 
by means of project study. Such a 
course should result in: 

(a) A richer, better ordered, and 
more efficient mental content. 

(b) The formation of a body of proj- 
ect-method experiences which may 
function in the interpretation of 
subsequent observation lessons, and 
which may form the concrete bases 
for the future study of abstract 
theory. 

(c) An increased executive control. 
V. A sketch, suggesting the possibili- 

ties of conducting the normal course by 
this method upon a project basis, was 
outlined by the group: 

1. The study of theory could begin 
during the last few weeks of the first 
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term by an analysis of the students’ own 
project work as mentioned in section IV. 

2. After the students had thus se- 
cured a fund of interpretative ideas, ob- 
servation classes could commence at the 
beginning of the second term of the 
junior year. These classes would serve a 
three-fold purpose: 

(a) They might be used as labora- 
tories in which data for theory work 
could be collected, or in which hy- 
potheses arrived at in the theory 
classes could be tried out. It will be 
noticed that the first use supposes: 

(1) A. prediscussion in which 
some problem has been evolved 
and clearly stated, and the data to 
be collected has been ascertained. 

(2) A post discussion, during 
which the data obtained will be 
used in the solution of the problem 
under consideration. 

The second use recognizes the fact 
that theory must not only be derived 
from experience, but that it must also 
be applicable to experience. Frequently 
teachers in training and even teachers 
in practice have difficulty in seeing how 
theoretical conclusions can be used un- 
der actual schoolroom conditions. The 
horse refuses to back between the 
shafts of the vehicle. It is the duty of 
the normal school to acquaint the girls 
with Mr. Theory in his overalls as well 
as in his dress suit. The observation 
period affords an excellent opportunity 
of again meeting the refined gentleman 
to whom they were introduced in the 
lecture hall. This time, however, they 
will see him in everyday working attire. 
By using the observation classes in this 
fashion, the chief aspects of child psy- 
chology, laws of learning, school man- 





agement, and other phases of the theory 
course can be analyzed, developed, and 
tested. 

(b) Observation lessons may also be 
used to synthesize the various elements 
which have been separately studied into 
a complete project unit. The machine 
having been taken apart and examined 
in detail, the next step is to put it to- 
gether and see how it runs. This phase 
of work might begin with the study of 
simple projects, preferably those com- 
pleted during one lesson period. More 
complex and lengthy projects could 
then be studied in different grades by 
sets of observation series in which the 
purpose of each project could be fol- 
lowed from its inception throughout a 
number of lessons. A score or question 
card, such as the one submitted, would 
now aid the student in getting a general 
grasp of technique. 


OBSERVATION SCORE CARD 


A. For Junior and Senior Students. 
1. What was the purpose of the class? 
2. How was this purpose made clear to every 
pupil? 
. How was the undertaking planned? 
4. Describe the progressive stages of its execu- 
tion. 
. What judgments were made by pupils and 
how were these supported? 
6. How was the lesson content organized and 
each important thing emphasized? 
. What social ideals and habits were being de- 
veloped? 
8. What new “leads” for project work arose? 
How were these utilized? 
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B. For Senior Students Only. 
1. How was the class purpose initiated? 
2. What were the purposes of the teacher? 
3. What material evidence of preparation on 
the part of the teacher did you notice? 
4. What assistance did the teacher render by 
question or suggestion? 
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5. How was participation distributed among 
the pupils? 
6. What evidences of interest and satisfaction 
did you observe? 
. How were problems of discipline handled? 
. How was the physical welfare of the pupils 
looked after? 


om 


During the second term of the junior 
year a limited amount of ‘free teach- 
ing,” in which the student would act as 
an assistant to the critic teacher, or take 
charge of small groups, would help to 
acclimatize her to the teaching atmos- 
phere. Regular practice teaching would 
commence at the beginning of the sen- 
ior year, after the student has acquired 
a fair working of the principles and 
technique of the project method. Sim- 
ple projects should first be undertaken, 
these to be followed by several series of 
practice lessons, in each of which a more 
complex project would be initiated and 
developed. And here the third use of 
observation lessons comes in. Each 
practice series should be preceded by 
observation in the room where the stu- 
dent is to teach, in order that she may 
become acquainted with the children 
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and the conditions under which she is to 
work. The student cannot be saved 
from making blunders. Even if that 
were possible, she should not. Blunders 
are instructive. But frequent confer- 
ences with method and critic teacher, 
during the progress of her practice, will 
prevent the student from habituating 
herself to certain blundering methods, 
and will assist her in putting into prac- 
tice the principles of education which 
she has been studying. 

During the first half of the second- 
year term, wherever arrangements can 
be made, there should be cadet teaching 
for a period of from five to eight weeks, 
under the partial supervision of the nor- 
mal instructors, in other schools where 
good project work is being done. This is 
to give the young teacher a sense of 
power and_ responsibility — teaching 
her to swim in deep water, as it were. 
Then the last ten weeks of the normal 
course, following this period of cadet 
experience, should be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties encountered, 
and to a general rounding up of the 
teaching idea. 








METHOD AND CURRICULUM 
(Concluded) ' 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In the first half of the article appear- 
ing a month ago three questions were 
proposed for discussion: 
What is the problem of 
method? What is the 
problem of the curriculum? What is the 
relation of method to the curriculum? 
It was there brought out that tradition, 
assuming a certain attitude in the mat- 
ter, has reduced these questions to two, 
putting them in a form better suited to 
its ideas: What do we wish these chil- 
dren to learn? How shall we make them 
learn what we decide is desirable? And 
tradition has gone on to answer its 
questions substantially as follows: List 
the learning needed by the adult and 
organize this logically into subjects; re- 
quire the children to learn this subject 
matter, having arranged it for learning 
in the order of logical simplicity. Origi- 
nally, tradition identified learning prac- 
tically with rote memorizing, and relied 
chiefly on fear to secure it. For a good 
many years both rote memorizing and 
the motivation of fear have been reced- 
ing into the background; but latterly 
more radical objections have appeared 
to this traditional answer. Learning, it 
now appears, does not go on best with 
bare, logically simple elements. Again, 
learning never appears singly, but a 
host of learnings simultaneously attend 
any activity in which the child is en- 
gaged. Assigning things to be learned 


A review and 
summary 


becomes thus at all times complex and 
often self-contradictory. Moreover, 
many valuable traits cannot be assigned 
at all for coercive learning, as for exam- 
ple we cannot require the child to ac- 
quire an appreciation of a poem. And 
finally, to teach only adult-needed 
traits both degrades the child’s present 
life and violates the best conditions of 
learning. 

Having seen thus the breakdown of 
the traditional answer to our three 
original questions, we then took up 
for closer analysis the first of these: 
What is the problem of method? A 
distinction of two problems was evi- 
dent. First, the abstracted problem of 
method, — how the child best learns 
spelling, for example. Second, the 
wider problem of method, — how shall 
we manage our pupils, seeing that 
willy-nilly a multitude of learnings are 
going on at once? This variety of learn- 
ings was on examination seen to be the 
result of multitudinous respondings to 
the manifold stimulations of the en- 
vironment. In this James’s distinction 
of focal and marginal attention was 
found useful, attitudes and ideals being 
mainly built on marginal responses. 
Finally, the marginal responses (to their 
correlative stimuli) were for closer study 
divided into three groups according to 
the nearness of their stimuli to the focal 
stimulus. Most immediate were the 


1 The concluding half of an address made before the National Conference on Educational Method in Chicago, March 1, 1922. 
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tone and manner of teacher and fellow 
pupils and the like. These were found 
to work potently, affecting at times seri- 
ously the focal interest, and helping be- 
sides to build attitudes, good or bad, 
toward subject, teacher, school, and the 
like. Less immediate but not less im- 
portant was the stimulation of the gen- 
eral school management as it did or did 
not satisfy the ‘“‘natural’’ cravings of 
childhood. This we thought went to 
make a “‘set”’ or attitude which deter- 
mined, for the adolescent at any rate, 
almost everything else about the school. 

This marks the close of last month’s 
discussion. 

The still remoter stimulation process 
is hard to analyze out of the total situa- 


tion. The most signifi- 
Remoter cant factor that I can find 
marginal a 
Gieintien, seems to pertain to a gen- 


eral feeling or attitude 
that there is or is not a way open ahead 
for certain kinds of expression. The 
slave held from infancy in the hopeless 
and helpless grasp of the master-slave 
situation builds gradually 
an attitude of no stimu- 
lus-response activity along 
the lines of certain independent choice 
and self-reliant experiences which you 
and I take as matters of course in our 
present American democracy.  Cer- 
tain avenues of expression being con- 
sistently and effectually denied him, the 
slave thus comes by the laws of learning 
to feel practically no stimulation toward 
them. This no-outlook, no-thorough- 
fare attitude to be effective needs, of 
course, to be well built, and to this end 
great care was exercised in the days of 
American slavery to keep out any sug- 
gestion of a possible change of status. 


-Master and 
slave 
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As cruel as such a denial of hope may 
seem to us of today, we need not at- 
tribute cruelty to the immediate per- 
sonal treatment involved. In fact the 
contrary was better psychology; a 
happy animal contentment — with the 
lash in the background only as a last re- 
sort — was as arule the most successful 
procedure for building the unquestion- 
ing acceptance necessary to the perpet- 
uation of the institution. Certainty and 
consistency of satisfaction and annoy- 
ance here as elsewhere mark the high 
road to completest learning. 

If a certain situation made the slave, 
its obverse formed the master. As there 
were certain directions in 
which the slave might not 
look forward, so contrari- 
wise in exactly these directions the 
prospective master might and should 
look ahead. The same régime that 
built servility and subservience on the 
one hand, built pari passu a spirit of 
dominance and assured importance on 
the other. For building two such con- 
trasted outlooks the evident and abid- 
ing difference of color was in this par- 
ticular instance an indubitable asset. 
Note again the focal and marginal psy- 
chology of the situation. While master 
and slave did, true enough, apply 
themselves focally to different objects 
of endeavor and these differences did, 
to be sure, play their respective parts, 
still it was the attendant marginal re- 
sponses that most made the different 
attitudes. To labor in a cotton field is 
not inherently degrading, but to labor 
there consciously as a slave with a ser- 
vile acceptance of imposed labor is in 
time to degrade one to the status of a 
mental and moral slave. 


Forming the 
master 
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We cannot here too much emphasize 
the operations of the laws of learning 
on original tendencies. In 
the instance just under 
consideration, each hu- 
man is born with both mastery and 
submission potentialities. How these 
will find outlook depends on the action 
of the environment, which will encour- 
age mastery here and submission there, 
fixing each as an almost irresistible 
habit if consistency of satisfaction and 
annoyance attend. Such a consistency 
for the young is most surely attained 
where uniformity of custom controls 
the elders. In this sense and manner 
custom comes easily to be self-perpet- 
uating. If this is to be, custom must be- 
gin its selective and fixating work from 
earliest infancy, and this is exactly 
what any customary régime will do. 
The power of a consistently closed out- 
look ahead to register itself indelibly in 
the character is all but incredible. The 
pike which learned from consistent fail- 
ure that they could not catch the min- 
nows sheltered behind the glass par- 
tition well illustrate the point. Once 
the lesson was thoroughly learned, the 
minnows were safe even though the 
partition was removed and the min- 
nows swam freely among the pike. We 
may by an A¢sopian stretch imagine the 
amazement of a differently trained pike 
at the self-denying conduct of his min- 
now-shunning fellows, so _ different 
would his tendencies be from theirs. 
So with any who would judge the prod- 
ucts of another régime. Understand- 
ing is all but impossible. The slave was 
largely happy and largely content. 
Custom fixed his marginal responses in 
prearranged grooves. 


How custom 
builds attitude 
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The effect of custom in moulding the 
respective characters of master and 
slave is but one of many 


Further in- analogous instances, this 
ee being clearer cut perhaps 
custom-built 

attitudes than most, but psycho- 


logically one with what is 
going on everywhere all the time. Al- 
ways we have had the rich and the poor, 
with their different outlooks on life. 
But in a country of abounding opportu- 
nities, there are doors open ahead. To 
be born poor in America is not necessa- 
rily final. Hope is not so ruthlessly de- 
nied and cast down when it first lifts its 
head. Eventually, however, for many 
who find themselves hopelessly en- 
meshed, poverty gets in its work in ap- 
propriate attitudes. A recent writer 
says in protest that “the worst of pov- 
erty is the docility it creates.’’ That our 
long-standing labor and capital contro- 
versy has built relatively permanent at- 
titudes of antagonism out of contrast- 
ing marginal responses is but too true. 
In like manner certain abiding church 
and national antagonisms illustrate the 
same point. Wherever any relatively 
self-contained groups say ‘‘our”’ in any 
inclusive and exclusive sense, the same 
thing will appear. The general custom 
will build that attitude in their young. 
Any widespread factor that produces a 
widespread general feeling will inevita- 
bly build its correlative attitudes. The 
threat of Germany has undoubtedly af- 
fected the French character, as has for 
centuries the island situation of Great 
Britain affected its inhabitants. A com- 
mon cause of pride will build a correla- 
tive common character. Europeans 
have no difficulty in believing that the 
size, abundant resources, and material 
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success of this country have registered 
themselves in the characters of Ameri- 
can tourists. Some Americans think the 
consciousness of the size of Texas has 
built itself into the character of Texans. 

The purpose of all this study of mar- 
ginal responses is to throw light on the 
effect of ‘‘method.”’ Per- 
haps not all marginal 
stimulations are to be in- 
cluded under the head of 
method. Certainly, how- 
ever, many such stimulations do belong 
there. We can practically count that 
method is the determinant of the open 
or closed outlet ahead. The character- 
building effect of method along this line 
was clearly seen in the case of master 
and slave. But we need not go so far 
away. Every woman in this audience 
can testify to an analogous effect in the 
contrasted avenues even yet open to 
boys and girls. The “‘well-brought-up”’ 
girl has, in the past at least, been made 
to feel almost from her earliest recollec- 
tion that certain courses open to boys 
are not open to her. This method of 
treatment has had profound effect. If 
the girl acquiesced inwardly as well as 
outwardly she built one type of charac- 
ter as concerns herself in those matters 
and their ramifications. If she inwardly 
rebelled — outwardly conforming as she 
must — she built a different character. 
In either event she built a different 
character from her brother’s. I am not 
now weighing’ either to praise or to 
blame. I am but illustrating my point. 
That this difference of treatment is in 
some respects passing presents this gen- 
eration with one of its serious problems. 
The method effect is correlatively 
changing. Passing along the street I 


Method of 
treatment 

the significant 
factor 
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heard a young woman say, “If my 
brother can go to such places I don’t 
see why I cannot, and I am going.” 
Whatever else we may think, we seem 
bound to conclude that the marginal 
responses attending this decision were 
building for this young woman a type of 
character not hitherto acceptable. 

The general character effect of the 
open or closed outlook upon life is illus- 

trated to me by my own 
experiences as a_ boy 
growing up in the South 

during and after the 
devastating days of Reconstruction. 
Everywhere was decay. Plenty and 
happiness seemed alike to lie in the ir- 
revocable past. The future promised’ 
but little. A leading statesman said in 
stated words, ‘“‘ The sun sets each day on 
a poorer South.’”’ What to do, what to 
try to do were baffling questions. Hope- 
lessness lay like a pall over everything. 
The depressing character effects were 
but too evident. 

That the historic régimes have build- 
ed their requisite character attitudes on 
this basis of selecting and 
fixing marginal responses 
seems beyond question. 
So Sparta built the char- 
acter of her own sons and 
the correlative characters of Helots and 
Periceci. What contrasted marginal re- 
sponses must have attended those mur- 
derous expeditions in which the youth- 
ful Spartans practiced war on the 
Periceci in order to reduce their numbers 
to a more comfortable basis! What, too, 
must have been the effect on Spartan 
maidens as they applauded the youth 
who could bear scourging even to death 
at the altar of the goddess! In our own 


Character 
effect of a 
general outlook 


Historic 
régimes 
have so 
built attitudes 
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country the “old time darkey”’ out- 
lived by some decades his “haughty” 
master, but at length followed him into 
the grave whither the fashioning ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ had already gone. In Europe the 
remains of feudalism are still evident in 
surviving character attitudes, though 
the Great War seems to have shaken 
the moulding customs. In our modern 
industrialism contending tendencies 
struggle for mastery. There are those 
who would still use the marginal re- 
sponses to ensure subserviency. One of 
my students acting last year as a fore- 
man at a coal mine was told, ‘‘ Don’t 
explain to the men what they are about, 
they will get the attitude of asking 

why.”’ 
Often in the past method has done 
its work with a minimum of conscious 
devising. It leads itself, 


Bethed in however, to conscious 
the service t ti ; 
of society construction in order to 


fashion the youth to the 
needs of society. An acute student of 
contemporary China! has reached the 
conclusion that modernization for his 
- country can best come by building at- 
titudes in the youth correlative with en- 
deavor and open avenues ahead. He gets 
his educational clue from frontier life 
in America and its daring resourceful- 
ness, and seeks to introduce self-relying 
endeavor and enterprise as the prin- 
cipal element in his educative proce- 
dure, relying thus mainly on the attend- 
ant marginal responses to build the 
needed modern character. In like man- 
ner we who believe in democracy must 
ask ourselves what attitudes are needed, 
and must see consciously that our edu- 
cational régime supplies the needed 


1P. C. Chang, of Nankai College, Tientsin, China. 
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stimulation on the one hand and oppor- 
tunities on the other. This problem of 
method is then exactly the correlative 
of the problem of civilization with 
all its needs and all its complexities. 
Knowing all such, we who guide the 
youth of our land must study and guide 
discerningly. Everything that by its 
stimulation enters through experience 
into character must receive its due 
consideration. The wider problem of 
method is exactly the problem of what 
these stimuli are and how they act. In 
these now, as in all historic times, have 
characters been built. What citizenship 
we are to have will depend on the mani- 

fold stimulation our youth receive. 
It thus appears that we confront a far 
subtler study of both curriculum and 
method than most have 


A new study hitherto conceived. The 
of method and of f hical 
pe counting of geographica 


allusions and the psychol- 
ogy of spelling are good and desirable, 
but in themselves and apart from their 
promise as methods of attack they are 
in comparison but the tithing of mint 
and cumin. The weightier matters are, 
to be sure, far more difficult to control, 
but difficult though they be, they must 
be undertaken. And I for one must find 
these weightier matters on the one hand 
in the desired character of our civiliza- 
tion and, on the other, in the character- 
istics needed to bring such a state of 
society. Among these needed character- 
istics are information and skill, yes; but 
of far greater importance are knowledge 
and habits and ideals and attitudes. 
Many if not most of these will come 
to our youth only as we utilize more 
adequately the resources of a wider 
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conception of method. And chiefest in 
this conception I am inclined now to 
place the marginal responses that attend 

our more explicit efforts. 
As an illustration of desired multi- 
form outcomes I should like to present 
an analysis I have made 


4 ~ of from a consideration of 
simultaneous merase ? 
outcomes Mr. Hatch’s junior high 


school class studying the 
Irish question. His plan contemplated 
that the pupils should investigate faith- 
fully and weigh carefully the important 
alternative policies confronting Eng- 
land (in 1920) in the matter of Ireland. 
The pupils themselves had selected this 
as their project. What outcomes could 
he reasonably wish in and from this ac- 
tivity? To save time I shall merely list 
a number of these in order: (1) a con- 
siderable knowledge of the history and 
politics of England and Ireland; (2) a 
better knowledge and skill of how to in- 
vestigate such a problem, how to ana- 
lyze it, how to use sources, etc.; (3) in- 
creased ability to think in this field, 
individually and collectively to weigh 
argument and evidence; (4) growth in 
such traits as open-mindedness, toler- 
ance, the belief that opinions should be 
based on evidence; (5) progress in gain- 
ing certain useful social concepts as ab- 
sentee landlordism, in such social ideals 
as the orderly processes of settling na- 
tional disputes, in such social attitudes 
as an appreciation of the worth of insti- 
tutions; (6) the building more or less 
definitely of certain positive intellectual 
interests in history and politics, an in- 
terest in the Irish question, in English 
and Irish history, in European history, 
in history in general; (7) building an at- 
titude of respect for such intellectual 
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concerns. These are but the more out- 

standing of the possible outcomes. 
To comment adequately on this list 
would unduly extend this paper, but 
some things I must point 


Valuation out. Conventional his- 
“Tae tory teaching seems con 
pineal ory teaching seems con- 


tent to seek consciously 
only the first item of this list, a knowl- 
edge — often only information — of the 
history and politics involved. Whether 
the conventional chapter assignment 
and recitation method can give a real 
knowledge of even this much is to 
my mind most questionable. Learning 
properly means a different kind of ap- 
propriation. Mr. Hatch got — as tested 
by a conventional examination — not 
only what others get, but he got much 
more, namely, more or less of what I 
have above outlined. That such attend- 
ant learnings, if got, are of great worth 
is beyond question. That such learning 
comes from the attendant marginal re- 
sponses seems almost equally certain. 
Back of the needed responses and con- 
sequently back of this desirable attend- 
ant learning is the wise use of method. 
Mr. Hatch knew how to elicit and direct 
real activity on the part of his pupils. 
He had faced and solved in gratifying 
degree the wider problem of method. 
But little time is left to discuss the 
two remaining questions. The ideas re- 
garding the curriculum to 
which I now invite your 
attention stand in my 
own mind on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from those presented above regard- 
ing method. The main positions taken 
above in the matter of method seem to 
me unassailable. What I have to say, 
however, about the curriculum is rather 
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a sketch made for consideration, plausi- 
ble perhaps in some respects and desira- 
ble from some points of view, but not 
yet in the state where it can demand 
acceptance. 

The basis on which I would found the 
curriculum and curriculum making is 
growing, on the part of the child and of 
the teacher. I should like to admit into 
the curriculum no deferred values, and 
to have subject matter viewed and val- 
ued primarily as means for growing. 
To these ends I propose this criterion 
for testing the curriculum: Do I see 
that this child is this week living a richer 
life because of what I taught him last 
week? Do I believe that I am this week 
so guiding the child’s education that he 
will on that account grow best into 
richer living next week? Such a week 
by week criterion might for younger 
children be a day by day affair and for 
older children might well contemplate a 
longer stretch; but the test would still 
be whether my teaching results in posi- 
tive continuous enrichment. Such an 
enrichment demands closer analysis: I 
seem to see in it continually increasing 
sensitivities to the possibilities of the 
several situations as they confront the 
growing children, and continually in- 
creasing control by the children over 
the resulting experiences. In order that 
there may be such continuous growing 
from early infancy to the end of life, the 
teacher will during school days have to 
know the valuable things that the race 
has found out in order to guide the proc- 
ess in most fruitful fashion. As the 
child grows toward what we call adult- 
hood, he must increasingly take over 
his own guidance, but the need for sub- 
ject matter will still remain to furnish 
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both a basis for guidance and the means 
whereby each present experience may 
as such proceed and may at the same 
time undergo, under guidance, recon- 
struction into something higher. 

To accomplish such would require, as 
I now see it, a printed course of study 
arranged perhaps in some 
such fashion as this: first, 
a clear and emphatic 
statement calling attention to growing 
as the end and demanding the strict 
subordination of all subject matter 
thereto; second, a suggestive list of 
traits found by competent judges to 
have been useful in the past for grow- 
ing, primarily concerned with better 
ways of behaving, and emphatically 
not to be ‘‘taught”’ except in such 
manner and at such time as promise to 
meet the criterion laid down in the pre- 
ceding paragraph; third, a detailed. de- 
scription of typical activities that in the 
judgment of competent critics had un- 
der other conditions resulted in desired 
growing, significant factors being so 
pointed out as to promise suggestions 
for teachers; fourth, a list of many more 
activities that might be used, with ap- 
propriate reference materials in the way 
of books, pictures, etc.; fifth, some typi- 
cal results that have been achieved so 
presented as to afford a basis for testing 
progress, keeping always in mind that it 
is signs of future growth that most con- 
cern us. 

How such a course of study would be 
used leads us, then, to the last question 
as to the relation of 
method to the curriculum, 
and again I speak tenta- 
tively, rather to stimulate enquiry than 
to present a matured judgment. The 
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conception of method applies differently 
to child and to teacher. The child’s 
method is how best to dispose himself, 
his resources, the means at hand, to at- 
taining his end in view. As he grows 
older the further question of how to 
choose ends to pursue should receive 
increasing attention. Thesetwo aspects 
of child method are in my rather firm 
judgment best cared for under the 
conception of purposeful activity, 
which I need not here discuss. The 
teacher’s method is strictly correla- 
tive with the child’s: how to stimulate 
and guide the child’s activity that 
growing may best ensue. The actual 
process seems to involve some such 
steps as these: 

First, the teacher being (along with the 
child) the ultimate curriculum maker 
and keeping in mind the principles of 
the course of study as sketched above, 
will stimulate the children to activity. 
The degree of definiteness with which 
the teacher will select in advance the de- 
sired activity will vary with many cir- 
cumstances. Second, the children will 
respond and variously. Some proffered 
responses may lie beyond the bounds of 
acceptability; these will be rejected. 
Among all, some one or more will be ac- 
cepted as promising growth. These will 
be watched and guided as may be neces- 
sary, particular attention being given to 
the marginal responses. This activity, 
if successful, will mean that the children 
are living here and now actually and 
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vigorously, that they are using subject 
matter in the pursuit of the ends in 
view, that they are accordingly getting 
a firmer grasp on this subject matter (as 
skills, ideas, knowledge, etc.), that they 
have made progress in forming healthy 
and useful ideals and attitudes, and 
that they are by reason of all this better 
disposed and equipped for further fruit- 
ful activities. Third, after the activity 
the teacher will check up in some fash- 
ion the progress made by the children. 
In this will be rated the significant fac- 
tors that brought or impeded the chil- 
dren’s growth, with suggestions for im- 
provements next time. 

The final word is the conclusion that 
the conventional conceptions of both 
subject matter (curricu- 
lum) and method are pit- 
iably inadequate. Sub- 
ject matter seems best conceived as the 
basis of and means to successful activi- 
ties and is to be strictly subordinated to 
actual growing. In different terms, sub- 
ject matter consists of better ways of 
behaving here and now with reference, 
however, always to still better and more 
adequate ways further ahead. And 
method, the teacher’s method, is at bot- 
tom a matter of so caring for the mani- 
fold stimulations that come to the child 
as to secure from him the best total of 
responses, focal and marginal. Any- 
thing lessis a pitiable and tragic blunder; 
if persisted in, worse than a blunder 
a crime. 


Conclusion 






























AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 


IX. Spelling 


James F. Hosic 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


As has been explained in the section 
on the mechanics of writing, the English 
centers organized special committees for 
the attack on spelling. We sought, how- 
ever, to avoid the inference that spell- 
ing is a separate study, to be pursued for 
its own sake, and talked of it always as 
merely one aspect of written work. We 
assumed that spelling must be taught 
and not left to incidental treatment, 
and we believed that it might be han- 
dled with far more satisfactory results 
than have commonly been obtained. 


DEFINING THE AIMS 


Spelling has suffered in company with 
the other elementary school subjects 
from indefiniteness of aim. Tradition 
dictates that children shall learn to spell 
all the words they meet or are likely to 
meet. It even goes so far as to declare 
that the main object of the work in 
spelling lessons is to increase the vocab- 
ulary of the pupils. Numbered in our 
own ranks were some who held to this 
view. Many a year elapses before the 
discoveries of the leaders in the van of 
educational progress are reported to the 
rank and file of the army and are ac- 
cepted as displacing settled beliefs and 
practices. If some of the scientific in- 
vestigators were to find out how little 
impression the publication of their new 
ideas has actually made on the great 
mass of the teachers of the country, 
their enthusiasm would be considerably 
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dampened. For the good of the cause it 
is probably best that they should never 
know. 

Our first step, then, was to debate the 
question, ‘‘What do we teach spelling 
for?’’ The answer took form somewhat 
as follows: ‘The work in this field 
should be so directed that the pupils 
shall always spell correctly the words 
they write.”’ We have, it was pointed 
out, no less than four vocabularies: the 
words we understand when we hear 
them spoken, the words we ourselves 
speak, the words we can read, and the 
words we write. Many words are,. of 
course, common to the four, but there 
is much variation, and a sound policy 
demands that practice in spelling be 
aimed at mastery of the graphic form of 
the words to be written rather than 
those merely to be heard or read. That 
most of the oral vocabulary should be 
available for writing is obvious. 

That perfect spelling requires more 
than knowledge and skill should be 
equally evident. Carelessness and inat- 
tention are in large measure responsible 
for bad spelling and hence the learner 
must develop a “spelling conscience,”’ 
he must aspire to spell correctly. And 
what is more, he must be able to realize 
his aspirations. He must know how to 
master new words and have the habit of 
doing so and not of taking chances. 
Our aims, therefore, were made to in- 
clude the setting up of ideals of methods 
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and of mastery as well as the specific 
skills required from grade to grade. It 
will be seen that these aims were at 
once broader and more immediate than 
those which have for a long time been 
cherished. 


STANDARDS OF THE COURSE 

The schools had a spelling book, com- 
piled by a committee, and _ supple- 
mented by certain drill lists. They had 
a so-called course also, which directed 
that a certain number of words be 
taught in each grade. As usual the 
course and the book did not agree — 
though both were made in the city by 
members of the same system. The 
course left the choice of words to the 
teacher, prescribing only that they be 
those ‘‘used in the grade.”’ It left to in- 
ference the fact that other words might 
be necessary. The book contained more 
than 6,000 words, many obviously 
taken from textbooks in use and includ- 
ing terms which curiously enough were 
not supposed to be stressed in the sub- 
jects concerned. Formal grammar, for 
example, had been largely eliminated, 
but its terms might still be seen in the 
spelling museum. A new list of words 
had been provided, but its exact status 
was uncertain, and in any case its deri- 
vation was unknown. 

The total situation lent itself admi- 
rably to a new deal. Accordingly each 
teacher was asked to contribute as much 
as she could to our knowledge of what 
words the children of each grade must 
needs learn to spell. If she had kept 
lists, these should now be checked up 
and a new inventory made. She would 
also learn what she could as to the rela- 
tive difficulty of words and how far her 
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teaching of spelling must be an indi- 
vidual matter. Presently she would be 
asked to report her findings to a com- 
mittee in charge of the spelling problem 
of her school. Thus we started with the 
individual teacher, working with indi- 
vidual children, in an individual school, 
and were resolved to choose as common 
material and set up as common stand- 
ards only what we found by our inves- 
tigation to be common. What is more, 
we assumed that spelling will be largely 
an individual matter for each child, 
each class, and each school to the end 
of the chapter. Human nature, we 
thought, had settled that matter once 
for all and in advance. 

How, then, would the teacher know 
when her pupils were doing well or ill in 
spelling? By their deeds! If at least 
seventy-five per cent of the children 
spelled correctly all the words they 
wrote, wherever and whenever they 
wrote them, she could say that she had 
scored. But she must find a way to 
avoid the learner’s restricting his choice 
of words to those he could surely spell. 
She must anticipate his needs and en- 
courage him to new conquests, not fos- 
ter in him a timid avoidance of new 
words. 

As a means of comparison and check- 
ing up she would do well to consult the 
various lists of common words available, 
especially any which were scaled by 
grades; she would remember that the 
spelling “‘demons”’ are found for the 
most part among the earliest acquired 
speaking vocabulary ; and she would re- 
gard technical terms as“ subject words,” 
to be learned, if at all, in the connection 
in which they were used. Especially 
were the teachers of the early grades, up 























to and including the fifth, made to 
realize that a child’s spelling vocabulary 
is mainly acquired in those years. 
Nearly all of the ‘‘demons”’ are freely 
used there. 


THE QUESTION OF METHOD 


The rank and file of a teaching corps 
find it difficult to keep up with the pub- 
lished results of educational experience. 
We were not surprised when it ap- 
peared that most of our helpers re- 
quired guidance in working out new 
methods in spelling. As Thorndike 
aided us in reading and Sheridan and 
Mahoney in composition, so Tidyman, 
supported by Suzzallo, Horn, Pryor and 
others, aided us in spelling. Each 
teacher was asked to read Tidyman’s 
The Teaching of Spelling, ponder, and 
inwardly digest, then try out his ideas 
as best she might. Meanwhile, each 
spelling committee was encouraged to 
undertake to compile a body of sugges- 
tions on method for the school which it 
represented. As in the matter of me- 
chanics, no effort was made to dictate 
the policy of any committee and varia- 
tions were welcomed. What proved to 
be common to all could afterward be 
commended to the city. 

The presentation of these reports, 
first to the teachers of a school and then 
to the principals of the district, proved 
to be a very salutary and impressive ex- 
perience. All met on a common ground 
of professional interest and the discus- 
sions were hearty, direct, and stimula- 
ting. No better example of genuine 
democratization of the school group 
could be wished. A gratifying tendency 
to give teachers throughout the city a 
larger share in developing educational 
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policies was, moreover, clearly evident. 
A sample report, prepared by teach- 
ers in the Doolittle School, is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SPELLING 

The Committee on Spelling collected the words 
contained in the recommended list as follows: 

The teachers in each grade collected from the 
written compositions of their pupils the words 
commonly misspelled. A word was said to be com- 
monly misspelled if 25% of the children wrote it 
incorrectly. Each teacher sent her list to the 
grade chairman. The chairman eliminated dupli- 
cates, starring them as ‘‘demons” if they ap- 
peared on each list. The chairmen of the various 
grades met and, beginning with the first grade, 
read their lists in turn, the grades above the 
reader drawing a line through any word which ap- 
peared on their respective lists. The result was 
that the word repeated in various grades was 
placed in the grade in which it first appeared as a 
difficulty. A separate list has been made of these 
“demons” since they must be attacked by every 
grade at present until a more systematic study of 
spelling shall have conquered them where they 
should be conquered — below the fifth grade. 

The cominittee has not included words peculiar 
to the various subjects of the Course of Study, but 
recommends that each room make subject lists of 
words persistently misspelled and that these be 
mastered in connection with the subject. 

The committee checked the lists for common 
words omitted by using the “ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time.” It was found that 
very few words had to be inserted. 

Obviously a list prepared in this experimental 
way is not a finished list but will be added to con- 
stantly. The committee believes, however, that 
the list submitted for each grade may be reason- 
ably required as a minimum to be achieved with 
perfection by 75% of the pupils in each grade. It 
is expected that the ‘‘demons”’ will be mastered in 
every grade in which they first appear. 


TEACHING OF SPELLING 


The committee recommends the following 
method of procedure: The class 
Sees the word. 
Hears the word. 











Pronounces the word. 
Examines the word. 
Spells the word. 
Writes the word. 


1. The teacher writes the word on the board, 
pronounces it, spells it, and uses it in a 
sentence. 

2. The class pronounces and spells the word. 
Individuals pronounce, spell, and use it in sen- 
tences. 

3. The class examines the word for familiar 
parts, if there are any. The teacher calls attention 
to peculiarities of the word, e.g., silent letters, the 
letter frequently omitted, the syllable carelessly 
pronounced, the root, prefix, etc. 

4. The class spells the word; individuals spell 
it. The word is erased. 4 is repeated. 

5. After each word has been treated as above, 
the teacher dictates the words studied. 

The committee recommends the following de- 
vice for discovering which words need special 
stress, and for recording the progress of the class. 
The plan is taken from Tidyman’s The Teaching 
of Spelling. 

Each Friday a list of words equal to the number 
which will be taught during the following week is 
dictated without preparation by the pupils, and 
the number of errors recorded. The words are 
then taught two, three, or five words a day, ac- 
cording to the grade, and the result of each day’s 
lesson is recorded. On Friday there is a general 
review. One week from that time the same words 
are dictated without special preparation, to see 
how many of the words need further emphasis. 
The following second grade record sheet may be 
taken as a typical example of how the plan works 
out. 
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Points of Advice in the Teaching of Spelling: 

1. Teach first; test last. 

2. Teach a limited number of new words daily 
— in no grade more than five. (Suggestion: Ist 
grade, one word; 2nd grade, two words; 3rd 
grade, three words; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
five words.) 

3. Review frequently. 

4. Insist on careful enunciation of words. Feb- 
ruary, especially, recognize, surprised and would 
have are generally misspelled because they are 
pronounced Febuary, expecially, reconized, sup- 
rised and would of. 

5. See that every word is used in a sentence; 
written in a sentence from third grade up, besides 
being given orally. 

6. Go through the class compositions occa- 
sionally to replenish the room list. If a word is 
missed by 25% of the pupils, it should be on the 
room list. 

7. Conquer the “demons.” 

8. Encourage the children to use, independently 
as far as possible, in their study time the meth- 
ods used by the teacher, in order to master their 
individual lists. 

g. Make sure that each child knows how to 
form his letters properly. Note. — Many children 
misspell because they have not mastered the 
mechanics of joining letters properly. 
errors: loy for boy, cone for come, bisiness for bus- 


Typical 


iness, ustal for usual. 
10. Teach two and too with other words but not 
in the same lesson, e.g. too much, two boys. 


What to Avoid in the Teaching of Spelling. 
1. Teaching homonyms in the same lesson. 
Pieceand peace are best taught asindependent facts. 








Preliminary Review test 
GRADE 2B test, Friday Mon., Tues., Wed., Thur., Fri., Fri., 
March 19 April 2 
Number present 23 24 25 23 26 26 26 
I. late 19 2 2 
2. sing 9 oO I 
3. name 16 I I 
4. school I oO oO 
5. today 3 2 oO 
6. little 2 0) I 
7. sky II oO 2 
8. pretty 4 2 3 
9. take 7 oO 3 
. best 


























2. Teaching words not used by children of the 
grade. 

3. Teaching words already known by 90% of 
the children. 

4. Teaching too many words in a lesson. 

5. Writing wrong form on the board. 

6. Mechanical repetition without attention. 
Hence, giving a list to be written over and over 
again for “‘busy”’ work or for punishment is to be 
avoided. 


Suggested Devices to Improve Spelling. 
1. Spelling matches. Friendly emulation be- 
tween rooms. 
2. Class lists (words missed by 25% of the 
pupils). 
3. Individual or “ Never Again”’ lists. 
4. Find words within words. 
5. Notice that there is not a single word in 
which g is not followed by w. 
6. Learn — J before E except after C, 
or when sounded as A 
As in neighbor or weigh. 
7. Give children practice in arranging words be- 
ginning with the same letter, in strict alphabetical 
order (a short list for each assignment). 


List of ** Demons”’ 


about built 
afraid buried 
again business 
allow busy 
all right buy 
almost 
already catch 
always caught 
among choose 
another chose 
answer coming 
any could 
around cried 
asked 

does 
because dollar 
before done 
beginning 
believe early 
blew easy 
breakfast easily 
brought eight 
build either 
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enough 
evening 
every 
except 


father 
February 
first 
fourth 
forty 
friend 
frighten 


girl 
goes 
great 


have 
heard 
here 


its 
just 


kept 
knew 
know 


lose 


making 
many 
minute 
much 


off 
often 
once 
only 
one 


paid 
piece 
please 


(In addition to the “demons”’) 


buried — 6 


character — 6 
‘disappoint — 5 
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quiet 
quite 


receive 


should 
shining 
stopped 
straight 
such 
sure 
surprise 


than 
their 
then 
there 
these 
themselves 
thought 
to 
together 
two 
toward 
truly 
too 


until 
used to 


very 


was 
weather 
were 
where 
whether 
which 
while 
whole 
women 
would 
write 
wrong 
wrote 


yesterday 
your 


Words Frequently Misspelled in Grades 5-8 


foreign — 6 
governor — 6 
government — 5 








groceries — 5' really — 6 
interesting — 4 separate — 5 
judgment — 6 sincerely — 5 
kerosene — 6 truly — 5 
library — 4 useful -— 4 
necessary — 6 usual — 5 
occurred — 7 vegetable — 4 
perhaps — 4 visitor — 4 


principal — 6 wrapped — 5 


(The number indicates the grade in which the 
word has been placed for teaching.) 


THE CONSUMMATION 


In the final assembling and editing of 
material for the course in English for 
the city, all of the lists of words and 
suggestions on method gathered by the 
various centers were placed in the 
hands of Mr. D. J. Beeby, principal of 
the Oglesby School. Mr. Beeby had 
been at work for some years collecting 
facts as a basis for a course in spelling. 
He now added to his data the evidence 
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collected in the course of our experi- 
ment and selected from a total of 
15,000 words included in the findings of 
Ayres, Jones, Cook, O’Shea, Tidyman, 
Pryor, Ashbaugh, and others a list of 
1920. No word was chosen unless 
named at least three times by compe- 
tent investigators. The placing of the 
words was determined, not by their dif- 
ficulty but by their use. Each word ap- 
peared as soon as a given grade was 
found to have need of it.! The superior- 
ity for actual teaching purposes of a list 
so arranged over a list graded accord- 
ing to difficulty will be at once appar- 
ent. Our goal was a course in spelling 
scientifically and at the same time psy- 
chologically determined. Such results 
as were obtained by objective measures 
indicated that we had attained a grati- 
fying measure of success. 


THE SELF-TESTING OF THE TEACHER OF COMPOSITION 


GENEVIEVE APGAR 
Head of the Department of English, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


Nothing brings us so definitely face 
to face with a situation as the need for 
giving an answer to a question. All de- 
cisions are answers to questions, ex- 
plicit or implicit. Any inventory is the 
result of taking an account of stock on 
hand, whether the stock be material 
accumulation, intellectual or moral at- 
tainment, or service rendered. 

To measure attainments in educa- 
tion, we are coming, and wisely so, to 
rely more and more upon educational 
tests. But no test will reveal every- 
thing about any one phase of achieve- 


1 The list asarranged by Mr. Beeby will be found in Bulletin No. 21 of the Chicago Board of Education. 
of the Business Manager of the Board at a cost of twenty-five cents. 


ment. Many schoolroom situations 
can best be judged by the teacher’s own 
insight, if she be skilled, discrimina- 
ting, and unbiased. Her relation to 
composition work and to the individuals 
under her instruction in composition, 
and the reaction of the children.to that 
instruction can well be tested by the 
teacher through answers she gives when 
she asks of herself questions pertinent 
to her own procedure and to the results 
obtained by that procedure. These an- 
swers, aided by the use of such compo- 
sition scales as we have, will be very 


This may be obtained 
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valuable to the teacher in planning the 
work that lies immediately ahead. 
This is not scientific testing, of course. 
It may result only in an “TI think so”’ 
conclusion; it may lead to scientific 
testing to verify the judgment. In any 
case, facing the question squarely and 
searching for a truthful answer will be 
enlightening as to the real condition, 
suggestive for future procedure, and 
stimulating for higher achievement. 
Questions for self-testing are particu- 
larly needed by the elementary teacher 
of language, or composition. That work 
is very complex. It involves habit- 
building, which necessitates drill in both 
oral and written language. It involves 
accumulation of ideas, gained from ob- 
servation of the world and people, and 
from books. It involves organization of 
those ideas. It involves training of the 
imagination. It involves vocabulary- 
building and the development of a keen 
sentence-sense. It involves training in 
the correct use of the voice, and in the 
proper bearing before an audience. So 
complex is it with its manifold ends to be 
sought that unless the teacher keeps be- 
fore her very clearly the details of its com- 
plexities, much work and much time can 
easily be spent with little achievement. 
The following list of questions may 
prove helpful. They were compiled with 
the needs chiefly of the elementary 
teacherin mind, but many are applicable 
to secondary schoolroom conditions. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SELF-TESTING 
OF THE TEACHER OF ELEMEN- 
TARY COMPOSITION 
A. Questions that consider the procedure of the 

teacher. 
1. Have I a definite aim for each lesson hour? 
2. DoI make clear to the children the particu- 
lar purpose of any one exercise? 


3. 


6. 


“I 


II. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


= 


I5. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
28; 
23. 


23. 


24. 


28. 


Are my assignments sufficiently narrow in 
scope to admit of unified, connected ex- 
pression? 


. Am I acquainted with the interests of my 


class? 


. Am I alert to catch hints from the conver- 


sations and activities of the children as 
to their interests? 

Am I suiting my assignments to the inter- 
ests of the children? 


. Do I appreciate the children’s view of the 


subject given? 


. Do the lessons follow in an order to produce 


the desired development in the children’s 
power? 


. Am I using well-chosen models? 
- Do I plan my lessons so carefully that the 


children are impressed by the importance 
I attach to them? 

Am I encouraging the use of the imagina- 
tion too much? Sufficiently? 

Am I training in clear thinking? 

Am I training in organization of thought? 

How many difficulties do I attack at once? 

Do I give the children sufficient encourage- 
ment? 


. DoI succeed in arousing the timid children? 
17. 


Do | assist the slow children as much as I 
should? 

Do I stimulate the more capable children 
as much as I should? 

Do I expect too much of the children? 

Do I expect enough of the children? 

How can I save time and accomplish more 
work in the class hour? 

Does each child get, in his turn, my per- 
sonal help, criticism, and correction? 

Do I have as many personal conferences 
with the children as my time permits? 
Am I: furnishing the proper incentive to 
bring out the best effort of each individ- 

ual child? 


. Should I talk less during the composition 


hour? 


. Am I suppressing spontaneity and social 


development by placing myself in the 
foreground too much? 


. Do I hold the children responsible for what 


they have already been taught? 
Are my corrections of children’s composi- 
tions based upon an able judgment? 








30. 


w 
to 


2 


w 
& 
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. Am I able to separate content from form in 


judging the worth of a composition? 

Am I giving the right amount of time to the 
different phases of the language work: 
spelling, enunciation drill, vocabulary- 

building, oral composition, written com- 


position, correct usage drill, grammar? 


. Would the work of my class bear compari- 


son with that of any other class of the 
same grade and quarter and of the same 
social environment? 


. What are the weakest things about my 


teaching of composition? 


. Can I do with more than a fair degree of 


success the thing I am asking the children 
to do? 


. Can I stand before an audience and ad- 


dress it in a self-possessed manner? 


. Do I exercise at all times the same care in 


my own language, spoken and written, as 
I demand of the children? 


B. Questions that consider the achievement of the 
children. 


36. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Do the children enjoy the composition 
period? 


. Do the children give their oral themes in a 


interested and interesting manner? 


. Are the children getting out of their work 


what is most useful for their future de- 
velopment? 

In what particulars do I see improvement 
in the children’s work? 

Do I observe a steady, though slow, im- 
provement in (a) willingness to compose, 
(b) subject matter, (c) variety of expres- 
sion, (d) enlargement of vocabulary? 

Does the effort made by the children during 
the English period to talk connectedly 
carry over into the geography, history, 
and nature recitations? 

Are the children realizing a need for oral 
and written composition? 

Are the children gaining courage and per- 
severance in their efforts to express 
themselves more effectively? 


. Are the children becoming more accurate 


observers? 


45. 


Do the children stick to the point they are 
making? 


. Are the children developing a critical atti- 


tude toward their own work? 


. Are the children growing in power of con- 


structive criticism? 


. Are the criticisms of the class made in the 


spirit of mutual helpfulness? 


. Are the children gaining in ability to sense 


mistakes rapidly? 

Is the “and” type of sentence disappearing 
from the talks given by the children? 

Is the “and” type of sentence disappearing 
from the paragraphs written the 


children? 


by 


. Are the children aware of the need of in- 


creasing their vocabulary? 


. Are the children as alert to good expressions 


as to bad? 


. Are the children acquiring a regard for the 


apt word or phrase and an enthusiasm in 
the quest of such word or phrase? 


. Is there evidence that the children’s appre- 


ciation of word values is growing? 


. Are the children using the dictionary intel- 


ligently? 


. Are the children learning to be attentive 


listeners? 


. Is the progress made by the slow children as 


great in proportion as that made by the 
bright children? 


C. Questions that consider habit-building in English. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


Am I arousing in the children a desire to 
improve their habits of speech? 

Am I arousing a class pride in the use of 
correct forms? 

What common errors of speech have been 
eliminated (or partly so) by the children? 

Are the children making progress in the use 
of correct verb forms? 

What common errors of speech are the 
children now striving to eliminate? 

What drill on correct forms am I giving? 

What specific language habits am I incul- 
cating in the children? 

What am I doing toward building habits of 
clear articulation and enunciation? 
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BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH FRANCE 
AND THE FRENCH THROUGH CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH PUPILS IN FRENCH 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A delightful talk given to our high-school 
pupils by Mademoiselle Clément of France 
was the source, the following day, of the 
most lively discussion in all of the classes in 
French. The pupils were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the charm of the lec- 
turer's personality, and were delighted with 
such things as her admiration of their school 
building and her praise of their manner of 
rendering La Marseillaise, sung upon this 
occasion in her honor. Several of her state- 
ments, however, they strongly resented. 
For example, they took exception to her as- 
sertion that the scholarship in French sec- 
ondary schools was far superior to that pre- 
vailing in the American high school. They 
doubted her claim that the French pupil 
had far more highly developed powers of 
concentration, application, etc., and made 
a wholly unsuccessful appeal to their teacher 
to refute these and similar criticisms. 

The teacher, conscious of their dissatis- 
faction, suggested that they consult, in 
search of satisfying information, all possible 
sources, and asked for their opinions and 
suggestions in regard to the matter. Fi- 
nally a committee of five — one member 
elected from each of the sections in French 
— took the matter under consideration and, 
after three days, submitted to the assem- 
bled pupils of our French department a re- 
port which informed them that there was no 
material of value available in either school 
or town library, and that the members of 
the committee strongly recommended cor- 
respondence between pupils of America and 
France, ‘‘not only for the purpose of set- 
tling the matters under discussion, but also 


with the idea of learning, first hand, more 
about the country and the people whose 
language we are studying.” 

The pupils, after receiving from the 
teacher a favorable answer to a question 
raised as to the possibility of such a corre- 
spondence, voted unanimously for the car- 
rying into execution of the committee's 
plan. 

A newly elected committee took charge 
of writing to an Educational Correspond- 
ence Bureau, the address of which was fur- 
nished, at their request, by the teacher. 
They filled out the application blanks sent 
in return, collected the enrollment fees, and 
distributed the names and addresses for- 
warded by the Bureau. The members of 
this committee —a _ representative from 
each section — cautioned the pupils in re- 
gard to postal rates between the United 
States and France (information obtained 
from employees at the local post office), and 
explained briefly abbreviations and other 
puzzling details in the addresses (informa- 
tion sought and received from the teacher). 

The teacher, questioned by pupils in all 
sections as to the real significance of the 
term ‘“‘département’’ so prominent in the 
French addresses, supplied the information 
to classes sufficiently far advanced in the 
form of a dictation lesson in French. This 
dictated lesson resulted in many intelligent 
questions asked by pupils in regard to the 
French Government, all of which were an- 
swered by further dictation work. 

The majority of the pupils decided to 
write the initial letter in English, and these 
letters were submitted to the members of a 
committee elected for exceptional ability in 
English composition work. The replies 
were most impatiently awaited. During the 
interval, many pupils of their own accord 
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consulted atlases and geographies in an 
attempt to become acquainted with the 
location and chief physical features of the 
section of France in which their individual 
correspondents were living. 

Finally the letters began to arrive from 
France and, as they came, each was brought 
to the teacher to be shared with her and 
with the other pupils. The letters proved to 
be informational not only to the point of 
convincing the students that the school day 
in France was longer, that the number of 
subjects studied during the school year by a 
pupil in a French secondary school was 
greater, that the pupil graduated from the 
French school at an earlier age, but were in- 
structive in regard to such points as the 
physical features, natural products, and 
industries of various sections of France. 
Photographs and post cards from various 
cities, towns, and villages gave a clearer 
idea of the country, and photographs of the 
writers themselves made the correspondents 
and their land seem nearer and more real. 

Many points of contact were established. 
Music pupils in our school found that their 
French correspondents were playing, on 
piano or violin, selections studied and _exe- 
cuted by themselves. Boys enthusiastic 
over sports gained interesting information 
in regard to the varieties in which their 
French friends indulged. Girls exchanged 
ideas and patterns in embroidery. A com- 
mercial pupil received from her French cor- 
respondent a diagram of the keyboard of a 
French typewriter. The pupils exchanged 
Christmas gifts and New Year cards, and in 
a few months strong friendships were 
formed; the consciousness of distance be- 
tween the countries lessened; and the origi- 
nal feeling of antagonism was almost wholly 
destroyed. 

In class there 


were many mature, 


thoughtful discussions of relations — points 
of difference and of resemblance — be- 
tween the two peoples and, in addition to 
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these important considerations, there was 
noticeable a marked improvement in the 
grade of work done in French. The pupils 
had a new incentive for learning how to ex- 
press their thoughts in French words and in 
the French idiom. Faults in the English 
idiom as employed by the French ‘pupil 
writing in English not only made much 
more clear the real significance of the term 
idiom, but also suggested or impressed the 
French idiom which had _ been literally 
translated into English. Numerals, dates, 
age idioms, and other kindred phases of the 
subject, including the relative value of 
franc and centime and the chief features of 
the metric system, were learned naturally 
by beginning pupils through inquiries in 
connection with their correspondence. 

The letters brought to the teacher were 
dictated in French to the other pupils by 
one chosen for ability in the reading of the 
language, or were translated into English 
by a member of the class especially profi- 
cient along that line, such an arrangement 
creating a wholesome spirit of rivalry which 
resulted in marked improvement in these 
two phases of the subject. 

The project has been of general and of 
specific value, both social and educational. 

MILDRED P. NEAL, 
Amesbury, Mass. 


A CHILD’S PROJECT PROBLEM 


Just north of our school were some great 
billboards in two vacant lots. I did not 
wish to suggest the removal of these boards 
to the children, but wished them to suggest 
their removal. 

Preparatory to our crusade against the 
billboard, also preparatory to the chapter 
in Civics on “‘Beauty in a Community,” 
children were asked to bring to school lists 
of places in the school vicinity that they 
thought added to the beauty of our city. 
They were also asked to bring a list of things 
that detracted from beauty. 




















This was my way of approach. I hoped 
through this plan to have some pupil suggest 
the removal of the boards. 

Our school district is in one of the best resi- 
dential partsofthecity. There are few things 
to offend the eye and many things to please. 

When the children were asked to make 
out this list one girl said: ‘‘Last week I 
took a picture of a telephone pole on the 
corner of our street that is covered with 
woodbine.’’ With no further suggestion the 
pupils decided to take their kodaks as they 
made this tour of inspection. One boy, 
whose father is a photographer, offered to 
develop films for those who could not de- 
velop their own. 

The next day the pupils brought their 
lists to class. They had noted where a side- 
walk had been curved to give room for the 
growth of a large tree; they spoke of broken 
places in the sidewalk, of shrubbery in yards, 
of well kept yards, of unclean alleys, of an 
ornamental seat where passengers could 
rest while waiting for the street car. Among 
the things listed in the “beauty” column 
was the Fall Creek Boulevard. This is a 
part of our park system and is made for 
pleasure vehicles, not for heavy traffic. 

When the boulevard was mentioned, one 
boy said, ‘‘ Father says he thinks the Park 
Board are not consistent. They make an 
expensive boulevard for us and just across 
the Creek they let a long row of ugly bill- 
boards stay.” 

Another pupil said: ‘‘We don’t need to 
go to Fall Creek to find billboards. We can 
look right out of our room and see them.”’ 

This brought the question from the 
teacher as to the purpose of the boards. 

“Why are they there?” 

The pupils decided that we had near us 
something that took away from the beauty 
of our school neighborhood. They discov- 
ered that there was something for them to 
do. A discussion followed as to the best 

plan of procedure. They decided to find the 
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name of the owner of the lot. A committee 
was appointed to go to the City Hall, inter- 
view the City Engineer, and get all needful 
information. One of the pupils said: ‘At 
the Court House we can get this informa- 
tion, too.” 

The teacher proposed for the next day an 
informal debate in which pupils were to 
favor or oppose the billboard. She also sug- 
gésted that they consult their parents at 
home and find material or pictures that 
would bear out the argument they were 
going to make. 

The next day pupils brought notebooks to 
school. In these they had listed short sen- 
tences to be used as guides in their debate. 
The sides were nearly balanced. The com- 
mittee made its report first. It was to the 
effect that the owner of the lot lived in 
Brooklyn and the committee had not been 
able to find the name of his rental agent. 
An informal debate followed this report. 
These are some of the arguments as I re- 
member them: 

“Billboards are crude in color. They detract 
from beauty. The lettering is large and you can’t 
help see it.” 

“T should think Mr. Cochrane’s family would 
get tired of looking at those boards every day 
when they sit on the porch. I don’t think it’s fair 
or right for the boards to interfere with their 
view.” 

“T believe it would detract somewhat from 
his property if he wished to sell it.” 

“The billboard is not sanitary.” 


Another pupil said,—‘‘I should like you 
to prove that.’’ The reply was: 

“T went behind them last night and saw lots of 
leaves, brush, old tin cans, baskets, and bottles 
piled up there. There was water in the cans, and 
flies and mosquitoes breed there.” 


Arguments on the other side were: 


“The man who owns these lots doesn’t live here. 
He has to pay the city taxes. The lots are an 
expense to him and he can get money from the 
Billboard Company by letting them use his lots.”’ 
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“Taxes are so heavy now because of the new 
boulevard. He has no house on his lot, so I think 
he has a right to get money in this way.” 

“Companies have a right to call attention to 
their wares. People are sure to see the billboard. 
They might not read advertisements in the 
paper.” 

“We know what the theater programs are, be- 
cause the plays are always advertised on them.” 


As the iesson went on it developed that 
the billboard had some champions. All 
agreed that it was not good to have them 
near our school grounds or near Mr. Coch- 
rane’s home. 

Pupils in their talks distinguished be- 
tween the little boards used by rental agents 
for sale of lots and those that were near us. 

When they reached the conclusion that 
the boards did not add to our school sur- 
roundings, the teacher’s question came, 
“What shall we do about it?”’ One pupil 
said: ‘‘ Write the owner and tell him what 
we think. Ask him to break his contract 
with the company.”’ On second thought 
pupils said he could not do that because the 
billboard companies had rights. It was then 
thought best to ask him not to enter into 
a new contract the following year. 

This prepared the way for a letter the 
next day — a letter to a real person, with a 
real motive in writing it. The letters sub- 
mitted were read and pupils expressed their 
preferences. Here they had to use some 
choice and judgment. The letters that were 
chosen were submitted to the principal of 
the building so that she might make the 
final choice. 

The next week a letter was received from 
the owner. He said he was pleased with the 
civic spirit entertained by the class. He re- 
ferred them to his rental agent for further 
consultation. No further steps were taken 
by the class as the School Board bought the 
two lots for an extension of our playground. 
The billboards went down. The children 
felt that they had not accomplished as much 
as they had hoped to do. 
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In June, when the children graduated, 
one member of the class gave as her part 
of the program the experience we had had, 
so the neighborhood knew we had tried to 
do some real civic work. 

I felt that the pupils had accomplished a 
great deal. There was spontaneity and joy 
in this work because they were doing it. 
They had made some useful observations 
and investigations leading to a real outcome. 
They had collected their own material. 
They had learned that there are two sides 
to a question. They had learned that this 
school experience of their’s touched other 
phases — the law regulated heights of bill- 
boards. They had learned that other ques- 
tions aside from beauty came in — sani- 
tation, fairness to neighbors. They made 
distinctions based on values. They took 
this school work into their homes and talked 
it over with their parents. The subject 
matter was the life about them. They were 
sharing in it. The plan was formulated by 
the teacher but no suggestion of her purpose 
was given to the children. Interest led them 
to take part in the debate, to write the let- 
ters to the owner of the lots. There was real 
motivation. Pupils organized their own 
work. I believe good habits were inculcated. 
Children gladly followed this work with 
something similar — the investigation of 
the alleys near our school. Reports were 
made to the principal and to the City Board 
of Health following these investigations. 
Reports were also made to the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

I believe the billboard could be listed as a 
problem. There was a situation. The 
problem could be stated. There was an 
objective to be reached. There was activity 
on the part of the children. The interest in 
the outcome led them to collect material, to 
write letters and to think toward an end. 
There was helpfulness and unity in the 
work. It connected itself with the Course 
of Study. 

FLORA SWAN. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held in 
Boston, July 2 to 8. Besides the principal 
association there will be numerous meetings 
of departments and allied organizations. 
The National Conference on Educational 
Method will unite with the Department 
of Elementary Education in a joint meet- 
ing on Wednesday, at which a number 
of important papers will be presented. On 
Thursday the National Conference, meeting 
by itself, will consider the Practical Prob- 
lems of Supervision as presented by Miss 
Mary A. S. Mugan, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; Scientific Reorganization of the Cur- 
riculum, by Professor Harold Rugg of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York; The Practical Workings of the Proj- 
ect Method, by Miss Rose Carrigan, prin- 
cipal of the Shurtleff School, Boston, and 
others. 

The general theme of the program of the 
main association is The Democratic Awaken- 
ing. This will be presented in its relation to 
a new world outlook, the importance of 
professional training for teachers, the shap- 
ing of educational policies for the future, a 
higher type of patriotism, and progress 
toward the realization of early American 
ideals. Among the prominent speakers an- 
nounced are Sir Arthur Currie, President of 
McGill University, Toronto, Canada, Ex- 
Commissioner P. P. Claxton, now Provost 
of the University of Alabama, Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Commissioner of Education 
for Pennsylvania, Honorable Calvin Cool- 
idge, Vice-President of the United States, 
General John J. Pershing, Chief of Staff of 


the United States Army, Honorable Wil-. 


liam E. Borah, Senator from Idaho. 
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A number of important commissions will 
make reports, including the Legislative 
Committee, by George D. Strayer, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, by Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, the Commission on Re- 
search Agencies, by Jesse H. Newlon, the 
Illiteracy Commission, by Cora Wilson 
Stewart, the Committee on Sources of 
Revenue, by William B. Owen, and the 
Committee on Health Problems, by Thomas 
D. Wood. 

The advance announcements of the meet- 
ing give promise of a session of great value, 
and the attendance will no doubt be large. 


THE GEDDES REPORT 


All who are interested in the progress of 
education in Great Britain will acknowledge 
an obligation to Dr. Kandel of Teachers 
College, who reports briefly in the Educa- 
tional Review for April the present status of 
English education and the Geddes Report. 
It appears that the committee advocates a 
reduction of £18,000,000 in the budget for 
education. This is to be made to go around 
by such backward steps as raising the school 
admission age to six, closing small schools, 
putting more pupils under one teacher and 
paying the teacher less, limiting free-place 
pupils to 25%, raising fees, granting schol- 
arships only to students of unusual ability 
and industry, postponing the development 
of technical education, reducing contribu- 
tions by the State to teachers’ pensions, and 
in general putting all the local authorities on 
definite ‘‘rations.” 

Quotations from the Manchester Guardian 
and the Spectator indicate that the Report 
does not represent public opinion in Eng- 
land. There is no reason, therefore, why it 
should be quoted in support of reactionary 
policies in America. 
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THINKING AND STUDY 


The interest in popular discussions of the 
problems of teaching is perennial. Every 
year witnesses the accession to our shelves 
of numerous volumes which, while for the 
most part made up of a new arrangement 
and a new statement of well-known facts 
and principles, doubtless find many readers 
among the multitude of teachers new to the 
profession. Fashions in pedagogy change 
like other fashions and almost as soon. 
One must have a new book on teaching just 
as he must have a new hat or a new car, and 
often there are improvements. 

The two books! here reviewed have much 
in common, though intended to serve some- 
what different purposes. Both are intended 
for teachers in training and both would 
bring about more emphasis on intelligent 
self-direction as a chief aim of education. 
The treatment in both is simple and it in- 
cludes to a large degree a reworking of nu- 
merous other treatments usually of a non- 
technical character. The two books belong 
to the class popular in teachers’ reading cir- 
cles and ought to prove of considerable use 
there. Taken by itself, however, either 
might throw the matters of which it treats 
a little out of perspective. 

This is more largely true of Mr. Boraas’s 
Teaching to Think. Since, as he says, think- 
ing may be considered, if we like, a form of 
behavior, there is a natural tendency to re- 
view all the laws and processes of behavior 
from this single point of view. The out- 
come is a work which the novice may easily 
mistake for a fairly complete view of the 
whole process of learning and teaching. In 
the normal school the class should have in 
hand as a text a more fully rounded view of 





their task, or should at least give as much 
attention to Rowe’s Habit Formation and 
the Science of Teaching as to this volume. 
Both together will leave large portions of 
the ground covered in Thorndike’s Princi- 
ples of Teaching untouched. 

As compared with Dewey’s How We 
Think, this more recent book is distinctly 
discursive. It roams over a larger field but 
with less incisiveness in dealing with its 
theme. It does, however, reflect the writer’s 
familiarity with the daily working of the 
common school and it presents a variety of 
practical expedients of recent popularity, 
such as the score card, the making of ques- 
tions by pupils, and sentence-completion 
and other similar tests. The teacher him- 
self is provided in a closing chapter with 
special methods of increasing his efficiency 
in thinking. A difference obvious at a 
glance is the addition of ‘‘Thought Exer- 
cises’’ to the various chapters. These 
would lend themselves very well to general 
discussion, but in some cases the students 
would probably lack sufficient data. 

Mr. Thomas aims directly at developing 
a better school procedure. He would put 
the recitation hour to new uses, training the 
pupils to do a much larger proportion of 
their work independently. In order to ac- 
complish this he would put the students in 
the normal school through a course of prep- 
aration for such a procedure. 

The writer recognizes the fact that others 
before him have analyzed the principles of 
study, but he contends that they have not 
anticipated changed uses for the class hour. 
If further justification be needed it may be 
found, he thinks, in the fact that the project 
method, now coming into vogue, requires 


1 Teaching to Think, by Julius Boraas, The Macmillan Company; and Training for Effective Study, by Frank W. Thomas, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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a much greater degree of independent work 
than the older systems of class work have 
done. 

In fact Mr. Thomas has added very little 
to our knowledge of the art of study. He 
makes no claim indeed to originality in that 
regard. McMurry, whom he quotes from 
time to time, is still the better authority 
and has the more exhaustive treatment. 
The justification for a new book must be 
found in the author’s attempt to present 
and illustrate an organized school proce- 
dure. If the book does something to help 
break up the formal hearing of lessons 
conned from books, which, as he affirms, is 
still too common, it will justify itself. At 
the least the numerous illustrations from 
actual school work which the writer has 


scattered through his pages will help stu- * 


dents to see what the movement for better 
study habits means. 

There is nothing novel about the method 
of appeal which either of these two writers 
has used. The reviewer wonders why it 
might not have been possible to make each 
of the books more directly an instrument 
for doing for its readers the thing which 
they in turn are expected to pass on to 
others. Perhaps the time is not ripe for 
teachers of education to practice as well as 
to preach. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


CAN WE DEPEND UPON GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE? 


The most comprehensive survey of what 
has been done in the way of determining the 
validity of intelligence tests has been made 
by Mr. Denton L. Geyer, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who publishes his results 
in the Chicago Schools Journal for March. 
He distinguishes between the reliability of 
a test and its validity, that is, its value as 
an actual measure of what it purports to 
measure, namely, intelligence. He then pro- 
ceeds to compare intelligence scores with 
(a) officers’ estimates of the efficiency of 
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soldiers tested by the Army Scale; (b) teach- 
ers’ estimates of the intelligence of school 
children; (c) teachers’ marks or grades; (d) 
standardized educational tests of pupil 
attainment; (e) success in life measured by 
such factors as salary, professional reputa- 
tion, etc.; (f) experiments in putting test 
scores to practical use for purposes such as 
classifying of school children. 

These comparisons prove on the whole to 
be distinctly favorable to intelligence tests 
when all factors are taken into considera- 
tion. The lowest correlation is between 
intelligence scores and school marks. This 
is accounted for by the fact that school 
marks are given primarily for achievement 
and indicate many things besides, such as 
approval of effort even when the effort does 
not bring results, disapproval as a means of 
breaking up habits of indolence, and the 
like. 

When compared with achievement, corre- 
lations are found to be high with the results 
of reasoning tests in arithmetic and low 
when compared with results of writing 
scales. This Mr. Geyer thinks is what is to 
be expected. If intelligence may be defined 
as ability to learn, particularly to learn in 
school, then undoubtedly we may accept 
intelligence tests as of real value in classify- 
ing and advising pupils. As to their validity 
in general, the words of Thorndike are 
quoted with approval: 

“The sound practical argument, for the 
use of objective tests of intellect is not the 
infallibility of such tests, but the extreme 
fallibility of the estimates which they re- 
place or amend. Our tests suffer from the 
constant error of emphasizing what can be 
done with a pen on paper, but parents’ judg- 
ments suffer from constant errors far worse. 
Our tests have taken too narrow a view of 
intellect,, but the school teachers’ view is 
still narrower. Our tests have too large 
probable errors and too low correlations, 
but many of the judgments of intelligence, 
currently made, approach zero correlation.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Gardening. An Elementary School Text 
Treating of the Science and Art of Vege- 
table Growing. By A. B. Stout. In New- 
World Science Series, edited by John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 
xvi+354. Illus. Price, $1.60. 

Primarily for junior high school grades. 


Methods and Material for Composition in 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades. By 
Alhambra G. Deming. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1921. Pp. 232. 

A teacher’s desk book. 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan. By Evelyn 
Dewey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1922. Pp. 173. 

An account of individual instruction as a sub- 
stitute for the usual recitation. 

Self-help English Lessons. By Julia H. 
Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 

For the fifth and sixth grades, being the second 
of a three-book series. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Book One. By 
Walter Frank Cobb. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. x+214. 
Price, $1.50. 

For the kindergarten and the first three grades 
of the elementary school. Modern and highly sug- 
gestive in method. 

The Technique of Teaching. By Sheldon E. 
Davis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+346. 

All of the chapters except the first are devot- 
ed to methods of teaching various school subjects. 
The Art of Thinking. By T. Sharper Knowl- 

son. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1921. 
Pp. x+165. 


A general rather than a pedagogical discussion. 


Selected Stories from O. Henry. Edited by C. 
Alphonso Smith. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+ 
255. Price, $1.25. 


A representative collection which all admirers 
of O. Henry will be glad to see. 
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American Chemistry. A Record of Achieve- 
ment — the Basis for Future Progress. 
By Harrison Hale. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co.,1921. Pp. viii+215. Illus. 

A very informing account of the more signifi- 
cant developments in this field—not a high-school 
manual. 

Homework and Hobby Horses. New Poems 
by Boys of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
England. Edited by H. Caldwell Cook. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+58. Price, $1.25. 

More examples of the ‘‘play way"’ which the 
author expounded in the book of that name. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


A Manual for Teachers of English in the 
Central High School. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1921. 

An Analysis of the 1922-1923 Budget Re- 
quests of the Board of Education, City of 
Detroit. By Arthur B. Moehlman, J. F. 
Thomas, and H. W. Anderson. Detroit 
Educational Bulletin, No. 8, 1922. 


Experiments in French Primary Schools. 
By M. Roger Cousinet. Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, Washington, D. C., 
Bulletin No. 12, March, 1922. 


A Guide for Grown-Ups to Books of Prose and 
Poetry. By Marian E. Tobey. Public 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Ed- 
ucation Bulletins, 1921: English Gram- 
mar in American Schools Before 1850, by 
Rollo LaVerne Lyman. No. 12. The 
Reorganization of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education. No. 32. School Grounds 
and Play, by Henry S. Curtis. No. 45. 
Statistics of Nurse Training Schools, 1919- 
1920. No. 51. Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications. No. 52. What Libra- 
ries Learned From the War, by Carl H. 
Milan. Library Leaflet No. 14, 1922. 


Report of the Bureau of Research. Public 
Schools of Akron, Ohio, 1920-21. 








